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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


WING to the reluctance of Washing- 
() ion to take further diplomatic steps 

in China for the present there is a 
regrettable and dangerous tendency in _ this 
country once more to act independently. 
Mr. Chen’s attitude is very unsatisfactory,. 
but we are amazed to see a paper of the 
standing of the Observer blandly suggesting a 
blockade to prevent the movement of rice. ‘“‘ It 
is possible that eighteen months of such a 
blockade would be necessary,”’ writes that paper, 
but even if it took no more than one-tenth of 
that period we fail to see how Communism would 
be stamped out by the starvation of millions of 
bewildered Chinese who had no share in the 
Nanking outrages. If we are to present a second 
note, it should be one which can be accepted 
by the five Powers who took action before; for 
the Hankow Government, if it can still be given 
that name, will only be impressed by evidences 
ofa unity among the Great Powers to which it 
fan no longer attain even among its own 
adherents. 


Chiang Kai-shek has made a bid for leadership 
in China, which might well succeed if he were a 
man of oufstanding personality. He has little 
to fear from Hankow, since the Communists 
there cannot even agree upon the leader whom 
they shall send against him. Having invited 
Feng Yu-hsiang to be Commander-in-Chief, they 
arrest his representative in Hankow, and the 
members of the military committee which is to 
replace him will probably fight each other instead 
of their enemy. From the North, too, Chiang 
Kai-shek has little to fear, since Chang Tso-lin 
would rather obtain some share in the control 
of Shanghai by bargaining than by battle. The 
Nationalist leader’s weakness lies in the fact that 
he has had greatness thrust upon him and that, 
among his supporters who are crowding to Nan- 
king to share it with him, there does not appear 
to be one who is inspired by something finer than 
personal greed or ambition. 


Some fifty Conservative M.P.s met on Wed- 
nesday to formulate a common policy for ensuring 
retrenchment in the expenses of Government. 
They were all of them experienced enough to know 
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that the time to secure economy is before the 
estimates have been submitted to Parliament and 
while they are still in the making. To this end 
they appointed three fairly expert Committees of 
three members each to deal with the main heads 
of national expenditure—the debt, the defence 
forces and the social services. It takes more courage 
than non-Parliamentarians always realize to start 
a movement which can only achieve its purposes 
by becoming a thorn in the Government’s side, 
and by bringing a constant stream of criticism to 
bear upon its proposals. On the other hand a 
Minister, if such a being is conceivable, who was 
really keen on economy would utilize such a Com- 
mittee as an unofficial barrier between himself and 
the demands of this or that group of ‘* reformers,’’ 
most of whose ideas are theoretically admirable 
but ruinous in practice. 


There is one matter in which these informal 
Committees can be of immediate use: they can 
act as policemen to see that the three Ministries 
whose extinction has been decreed do not come 
to life again under other aliases. The ways of a 
man with a maid are as nothing compared with 
the shifts of a bureaucracy engaged in perpetuat- 
ing itself in the name of national necessity. One 
of the doomed Ministries, the one that has been 
pretending to serve our Overseas Trade, has un- 
fortunately and surprisingly found almost as many 
people anxious to sign a reprieve in its favour as 
though it were a fashionable criminal. Even in 
politics sentimentality and ignorance have to be 
fought against, and unless the fight is rigorously 
sustained we shall see the three Departments re- 
appearing with undiminished staff and all their 
accustomed activities as branches of the older 
offices from which they originally sprang. It is 
not enough in a matter of this kind merely to 
order an execution. The order has to be carried 
out, and the corpse followed to the grave, before 
the presumption of a lasting death is established. 


The Labour Party have been quick to see that 
the Trades Disputes Bill gives them a chance of 
repairing their internal unity and of appearing 
before the electorate as the victims of ‘“‘ class 
oppression.”’ But as always they are extremely 
maladroit in seizing their opportunities. Tactic- 
ally it was bad enough when they announced 
their intention of fighting every clause and line 
of the Bill before they had even seen it. Now 
they have made matters worse by refusing to 
co-operate with the Government whips in arrang- 
ing the Parliamentary time-table for its discus- 
sion. Considering that the moderate Trade 
Union leaders have everything to gain by a 
measure that strengthens them against the 
extremists, this is the mere perversity of partisian- 
ship. It puts the Labour men in the position of 
not playing the political game while it entirely 
fails to hamper the Government. But it may be 
taken as a warning that this Bill is to provide 
one of the fiercest controversies of our time and 
that politics from now onwards will lack nothing 
of the salt of passion. 


A very interesting report on the work of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
was issued on Wednesday, with a preface by 


answered. 


Lord Balfour. Most British firms being too smalj 
and not sufficiently wealthy to be capable of te. 
search on the German or the American scale, the 
main problem of the Department has been to in. 
duce them to combine for the purpose of explori 

the technical problems of their industry. In this 
it has succeeded, though with some failures anq 
many disappointments, to a degree that makes us 
wonder whether our manufacturers are really s9 
individualistic and so averse from co-operation as 
they are made out to be. The financial value of 
the work already accomplished by the Department, 
or under its auspices, is already very great. But 
of more moment is the fact that it is getting the 
spirit of technical research instituted into our lead. 
ing industries and so providing a field of employ- 
ment at home for the chemists and _ specialists 
turned out by our colleges. We can no longer 
be said to be training brains for export abroad. 


An article was published in the Evening 
Standard of Wednesday, on the giant airship, 
R 101, which the State is building at Cardington 
in Bedfordshire. It may be recalled that, when 
the Labour Government came _ in, Lord 
Thomson as Air Minister decided that two 
airships should be constructed, each as big as 
the Mauretania, one by private enterprise, for 
#350,000, the other by the Government itself. 
The former, which is associated with Commander 
Burney, will apparently be completed and ready 
to take the air this year. The latter, the State 
airship, has not even yet been laid down, though 
over half a million has been spent on its pre- 
liminary stages. We pass no judgment on the 
various allegations of waste and incompetence 
brought by the writer against the Air Ministry, 
but they will clearly need to be investigated and 
If airships are practicable they will 
be of enormous, and at present almost unimagin- 
able, utility as a means of inter-imperial com- 
munication; and it will be a disaster if at the 
outset their development is _ prejudiced by 
bungling or indecision. 


Very reluctantly Sarwat Pasha has succeeded 
in forming a Coalition Cabinet in Egypt. All 
but one of the new ministers were members of 
the late Cabinet, which came to grief owing to 
the pretensions of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Sarwat’s chances of being more successful in his 
dealings with extremist deputies than was his 
predecessor, Adly Pasha, are not bright, but 
from the British point of view there is one satis- 
factory feature. Adly Pasha was put in office a 
year ago, mainly owing to the intervention of 
the British Government. In the present crisis 
Lord Lloyd has been able to avoid even the 
appearance of an_ intervention in Egyptian 
political affairs, and extremists will, ‘therefore, 
have no excuse for pretending that the Govern- 
ment does not represent the nation. The truth 
is that, with the exception of the extreme win; 
of the Wafd, Egypt is becoming more friendly 
towards Great Britain. Were it possible to 
record a corresponding improvement in the 
internal administration, we should feel that the 
country’s prospects were brighter now than they 
have been for several years past. 
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The League’s Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference has brought its session 
to a rather abrupt close and has left over many 
of its difficulties for further discussion in Novem- 
per. This proceeding cannot disguise the fact 
that the five weeks’ discussions have ended in 
relative failure. Enough has been done to prove 
that the problem of disarmament, or, rather, of 
a general reduction of armaments, is not techni- 
cally insoluble, since all those questions which 
are still outstanding are political questions which 
it would have been better to reserve for the con- 
sideration of the politicians who will attend the 
Conference itself; but it is clear that the Confer- 
ence, if it is held next spring, must be considered 
a success if it can prevent further increases in 
armaments. A general reduction will hardly he 
possible for five years or so, and people who 
talk of complete disarmament as an immediate 
possibility talk nonsense. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain is too generous to 
his friends. It was owing to his desire to please 
M. Briand and Sejior Quinones de Léon last 
year that Spain withdrew from the League of 
Nations, and his fear of offending Signor 
Mussolini over the Albanian affair led him to 
tun his back on the League of Nations in a 
manner which has seriously shaken belief in the 
prospects of that organization. He proposed 
instead a Great Power Commission of Inquiry, 
but this policy did not please Rome, and he then 
suggested direct negotiation. But direct negotia- 
tion without reference to the Treaty of Tirana, the 
cause of all the trouble, is obviously useless and 
the Italian Dictator has flatly refused to allow 
Tirana to be mentioned. Counsels of moderation 
from London might still cause Signor Mussolini 
to change his mind. But, again, they might 
not, and therefore Sir Austen proposes to do 
nothing on the ground that Albania does not 
directly interest Great Britain. Albania is as 
likely to interest Great Britain as Sarajevo did, 
and Signor Mussolini has placed his devoted 
admirer in a singularly uncomfortable position. 


The Press campaign against the increase in 
Londoners’ gas bills for the March quarter 
certainly seems to have some justification. The 
simple fact is that accounts for the consumption 
of gas between January 1 and March 31, 1927, 
are in every instance very much larger than, 
and in many instances actually double, those for 
the preceding quarter, and it requires some 
explanation. The gas company says that 
customers doubled their consumption owing to 
the coal stoppage, but this answer will not do; 
the coal stoppage was over before Christmas, 
but the increase has been experienced on con- 
sumption since that time. One solution which 
has been offered is that the gas company, in 
order to compensate itself for the extra outlay 
on foreign coal, has increased the pressure of 
gas in the pipes, which would account for the 
extra passage of gas through the meter without 
adding to the efficiency of the supply. Whatever 
the explanation may turn out to be the matter 
demands further investigation. 


The accident this week to an American aeroplane 
undergoing a final test preparatory to its attempt 


to fly the Atlantic, has added two more names to 
the roll of those killed in pursuit of this aim. It 
is time to ask whether anything is likely to be 
gained by these spectacular ventures comparable 
to the losses likely to be entailed. No one would 
wish to put a curb on the spirit of adventure which 
has added in the past, and must add again in the 
future, so much to the knowledge and glory of 
mankind; but this attempt, like others, is to be 
made for money, and it is hard to see how its 
success would contribute anything of value to the 
immediate purposes of aviation. The Atlantic has 
been crossed in a non-stop flight already (by Sir 
John Alcock in 1919), so that not even the honour 
of being “‘ first across "’ would belong to any pilot 
succeeding in the present attempt; nor is there 
anything to be gained from the scientific stand- 
point. It is not by single, elaborately prepared 
feats of this kind that the cause of flying can be 
advanced: only proof that such and such a flight 
can be regularly accomplished with safety can 
enhance the respect in which aviation as a 
practical commercial proposition is held by the 
world. 


The theory has been advanced in one of the 
papers this week that the accidents in the R.A.F. 
are due not to too much reckless flying but to 
too little. The argument is that the regulations 
governing the training period have been drawn 
up by an air-shy, safety-first school of officers, 
whose over-solicitude has resulted in pilots un- 
used to emergencies and imperfectly acquainted 
with the machines they have to handle. This 
argument will hardly be endorsed by those who 
flew in the war and who watch with admiring 
wonder the feats performed by their successors 
of to-day as a matter of every-day routine. It 
is because the R.A.F. has set itself to be the 
finest flying force in the world, and because such 
an ambition entails inevitable risks, that these 
distressing accidents occur. They are the result 
not of an excessive caution but of a standard 
so high that we may fairly call it unequalled. 


We commend to the attention of all who are 
concerned for the pacification of China and the 
improvement of Anglo-Chinese relations the 
report that till China is at peace with herself 
and on better terms with Great Britain there will 
be a shortage of goldfish in the British market. 
That goldfish come mainly or largely from China 
is, we confess, news to us. We were under the 
impression that they just occurred, until a year 
or two ago a London dealer in them, apparently 
a breeder also, suffered severe loss by the act of 
some enemy who poisoned his stock. Since then 
we have thought of goldfish breeding as a 
British industry, unique in being undisturbed 
by strikes and lock-outs. But it would seem 
that this country depends on China for its gold- 
fish, or most of them, and there is a growing 
suspicion that it is beholden to some post-war 
Continental State for the bowls in which they 
swim. British foreign policy cannot indeed be 
wholly determined by the demand for goldfish, 
but clearly it must take account of the conse- 
quences of any action which troubles the foreign 


‘ suppliers of goldfish. 
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DIRECT OR INDIRECT TAXATION? 


HERE _has__ been interesting 
_ discussion this week in the Budget debates 
on the old question of direct and indirect 
taxation. Alike on the annual motion for the 
abolition of the tea duty, and in its protests 
against the increase of the duty on tobacco, 
Labour has objected that these and other forms 
of indirect taxes are taxes on poverty and take 
no account of ability to pay, which is the only 
valid test of an equitable system of taxation. 
Mr. Dalton drew on the report of the recent 
Colwyn Committee, and translated .the tobacco 
duty into terms of income tax. He works out 
the tobacco duty as an equivalent of an income 
tax of sixpence in the pound on an income of 
4150, and it is easy to demonstrate that on 
larger incomes the tax is less, and, in fact, that 
these duties are graduated the wrong way. The 
same principle applies equally to the tea duty, 
and to the excise on alcoholic drinks, though 
Labour, which has a powerful teetotal element, 
is rather shy of extending it to them. 

Mr. Churchill so far accepts these arguments 
as to avow his sympathy with the old Radical 
ideal of the ‘‘ free breakfast table,’’ and pleads 
sheer financial necessity as the sole financial 
justification of these taxes. He denies, however, 
that the distinction between indirect and direct 
taxation corresponds to the distinction between 
rich and poor. Much indirect taxation is paid 
by the rich, and is levied on luxuries such as 
pianos, silk stockings, and motor-cars. Even 
when these luxuries are included, the proportions 
of revenue raised by the two methods are 63 per 
cent. by direct taxation and 37 per cent. by 
indirect, and the indirect taxation on what 
he called ‘‘ basic comforts’’ is, he _ cal4 
culates within 0.3 per cent. of the lowest 
figure ever achieved. These figures are 
satisfactory so far as they go, but the fact 
remains that there are many indirect taxes of 
which it is true to say that the poorer the man 
the heavier the burden. These taxes are only 
to be defended on the argument that everyone, 
however poor, should contribute something to the 
upkeep of the State. 

A more original objection to indirect taxation 
was stated by Mr. Philip Snowden. Thirty 
years ago one of the stock arguments for in- 
direct taxation was that a man could always 
escape payment by abstaining from using the 
taxed article. Even now a man has only to be 
a teetotaller and non-smoker to escape contri- 
buting anything to the upkeep of the army, navy 
and air forces. To Mr. Snowden’s logical mind 
that is not a recommendation of indirect taxes, 
but another objection to them. ** Everybody 
was supposed to benefit from national expendi- 
ture,” he said, ‘‘ and therefore contributions to 
that expenditure ought not to be optional but 
compulsory.’”’ That a man can escape a tax is 
in fact its strongest condemnation. On this 
principle, which seems to us essentially sound, 
Mr. Snowden would have to object to the taxes 
on intoxicating drinks equally with the taxes on 
tea and tobacco, and the only fair subjects of 


indirect taxation would be articles of sheer stark’ 


That 


necessity which no one can do without. 


would, of course, exaggerate the injustice to the 
poor of which Mr. Snowden complains, but jt 
would certainly make the incidence of taxation 
fairer as between members of the same class, anq 
avoid the injustice of taxing a man on his tastes, 

But all attempts to identify indirect tax. 
tion with taxation of the poor are fallacious, 
The real distinction between direct and indireg 
taxation is that drawn by Mill. A direct tax jg 
one which is demanded from the very persons 
who it is intended or desired should pay jt, 
Indirect taxes are those which are demanded 
from one person in the expectation and intention 
that he shall indemnify himself at the expense of 
another. On this definition income tax, which 
is always taken as the type of direct taxation, 
becomes an indirect tax when it is deducted a 
the source. When all the theoretical objections 
to indirect taxation have been accepted, the fact 
remains that it is much the more popular form 
of taxation, and for two reasons. One is the 
psychological reason. The Englishman, as Mill 
shrewdly observed, detests not so much the pay- 
ment as the act of paying. He dislikes seeing 
the face of the tax-collector and being subject to 
his peremptory demand. The other reason is that 
despite all the drawbacks, indirect taxation does 
satisfy one great canon of sound taxation. It 
is levied at the time and in the manner in which 
it is most likely to be convenient for the con- 
tributor to pay it. The dates for the payment of 
income tax are always expressly selected to inflict 
the maximum amount of inconvenience, but a man 
pays the taxes on his drink when he is thirsty 
and on his tobacco when he wishes to enjoy his 
moments of leisure, and the payment of indirect 
taxes is thus associated with the agreeable satis- 
faction of a natural desire. It is facts such as 
these that make men oblivious of the essential 


inequity of the present indirect taxation—inequity 


not merely between class and class, but between 
different and equally worthy members of the same 
class. It is the ignoring of the facts of human 
nature that makes the income tax as it is at 
present collected burdensome and unpopular. 

Is there no way of reconciling the theoretical 
fairness of direct taxation with the convenience 
and seeming humanity of indirect taxation? 
One way has already been suggested, for income 
tax, as we have seen, becomes an indirect tax 
when it is deducted at the source. There is no 
sting of parting. One pays out nothing but one 
receives less, and a psychological distinction that 
was not beneath the notice of that stern economist 
Mill might be expected to commend itself to 
the Government. The ideal tax is a direct tax 
which is deducted at the source and_ thereby 
acquires the convenience and comparative light- 
heartedness of indirect taxation. It would be 
just as between classes and different members of 
the same class; it would be at any rate roughly 
proportionate to the ability to pay; it would be 
paid at moments of comparative affluence instead 
of comparative poverty. It is a constant suf 
prise that Governments, which understand 9 
well the advantage of collecting income tax a 
the source, should never have made any attempt 
to extend the system. They pay all their own 
salaries less income tax, and the system works 
perfectly. Why could not the same system be 
adapted to all incomes under Schedule E? Is 
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there any reason why, with an almost universal | with fewer exceptions in working-class areas—is 


system of insurance in operation, it should not 
he adopted in regard to all wages whatever their 
amount? A universal income tax, deducted at 
the source, on all salaries and wages would be 
the ideal single-tax, and it is a matter for pro- 
found regret that no Government apparently 
has yet given serious thought to this reform. 
At one and the same time might be collected 
the money necessary for local government, which is 
at present collected on an obsolete system of 
rating, whose injustice is manifest and indefen- 
sible, and most injurious to industry. All the 
indirect taxes about which there was any 
suspicion of inequity might be swept away, and 
such as were retained would be retained, not for 
the sake of the revenue, but because it was 
wished to discourage the consumption of certain 
atticles, or to encourage the consumption of 
others. 

Is it too late for this Government to make 
a beginning with this reform? It would have 
great collateral advantages. It would regularize 
and make surer the income of the Government 
throughout the year, and save the necessity for 
much short-term borrowing. It would (and this 
is perhaps the strongest single argument), give 
every one in the country a direct interest in 
national economy. Everyone would know 
exactly how much national and local expendi- 
ture was costing him in terms of his weekly 
wage or monthly salary. Every act of expendi- 
ture would instantly translate itself into terms 
of a corresponding deduction from his wages, 
and the balance of advantage and disadvantage 
could be struck fairly; and on the other hand 
every act of public economy would also translate 
itself into an increase of wages or salary. 
Economy speaks with a grating cackle under our 
present system; it would sing with the voice of 
a siren then. 


THE PUBLIC-HOUSE 


i son among widely differing classes of the 
community there is a common agreement 
about the English public-house. People who 
habitually use public-houses no less than those 
who never enter them, enlightened members of 
the trade as well as’ prohibition fanatics, agree that 
the English public-house is an anything but ideal 
institution. If it is seldom as vile as it is pic- 
tured by the abolitionist, it hardly ever 
teaches the standard which the reformer has a 
right to expect; and since what is called the 
drink problem ’’ is in its essence a public-house 
problem, it is necessary to study the second in 
seking a solution of the first. But there is another 
problem besides the drink problem, equally im- 
portant, though it hardly ever receives any atten- 
lon, to which the public-house should provide the 
answer, and that is the food problem. If the 
public-house were to solve the food problem it 
would have gone a long way towards solving the 
drink problem. There is also the problem of the 
int, which must be considered in a separate 
article, 

The most obvious fault of the ordinary public- 
lse—and this is true of all districts, though 


that it is simply a drinking-house. No facilities 
are offered to the man or woman who wishes to 
take refreshment in the fullest sense of the word. 
The term “‘ licensed victualler’* has a_ peculiar 
irony about it in these days. Victuals, with the 
exception of a perfunctory sandwich or packet of 
dry biscuits (and not always these) are impossible 
to obtain within the precincts of the average 
Ticensed house. The place is merely a device for 
putting money into the brewer’s pockets; it per- 
Torms no useful social purpose. 

It is natural for a man, particularly in the 
absence of other ‘‘ escapes from life,’’ to seek 
some place where social intercourse is possible 
with his fellows. The only place available for the 
vast majority of the population of England is the 
public-house ; and the only thing for them to do 
when they get there is to drink. If there were 
food for them to eat, games for them to play, 
music to hear, the whole situation would be altered ; 
and that improvement on these lines pays the 
promoters of it has already been proved. The 
excellent ‘‘ Anchor Tavern ”’ project of that en- 
terprising firm of brewers, Messrs. Barclay 
Perkins, is a big success from every point of view, 
nor is it the only successful venture of its kind. 
Take this example, quoted at random, by the 
author of a book on the English public-house just 
published* ; it refers to premises in Newcastle : 


The landlord told me that by providing meals 
practically at cost, cheaper than the restaurants, 
he had attracted a large clientele and his profits 
had gone up considerably. Prior to his taking over 
the house the place had gone down and was not 
paying. 

That is admittedly only one instance, but the 
number of such places is on the increase, and 
what can be done in one place can be done in 
the majority. | 

In the normal urban public-house, however, 
there is no room even to sit down. There are 
usually a few seats provided, but not nearly suffi- 
cient, with the result that the bar often becomes 
a block of tightly-wedged humanity, with hardly 
enough arm-room to raise the glass to the mouth. 
The logical result of having nowhere to stand a 
glass is to drink from it continually, and to have 
it replenished the moment it is empty; thus much 
of the liquor swallowed in these places is not really 
desired by those who take it, and would certainly 
not be taken were proper accommodation pro- 
vided. Managers of ‘‘ tied ’’ houses are often paid 
by the amount of intoxicants they sell; they have 
therefore every incentive to empty as much drink 
as possible down the throats of their customers, 
and none whatever to improve the amenities of 
the place. Yet the experience of those who have 
had the enterprise to attempt reform should en- 
courage others to do likewise. It is one of the 
blots on our social life that there is nothing in this 
country to correspond to the continental café or 
brasserie, where a client may sit comfortably for 
hours at a time, talking to his friends of both 
sexes, even writing letters on paper provided free 
by the management, and all for the price of one 
bock. In England the moment a customer’s glass 
is empty he is under a kind of moral compulsion 


**The English Public-House as it is.’ 
Longmans. 5s. 


By Ernest Selley. 
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to order it to be refilled; as often as not he is 
bothered by the potman until he does so. Drunk- 
enness may be on the decrease in England (the 
quality of liquor has deteriorated), but drinking 
certainly is not. Restricted hours tend actually 
to increase consumption, as many a publican will 
admit. A man’s psychological reaction to re- 
stricted hours is to pack as much drinking as 
possible into the permitted periods: drinking has 
not been lessened by the restrictions, it has merely 
become more concentrated. 

One solution is possible by freeing the publican 
from the tyranny of payment by results. It would 
not be necessary to apply the Carlisle scheme else- 
where provided the moral of that scheme’s success 
(and it must be granted that it is a success) could 
be grasped by the existing controllers of our 
public-houses. If brewers and—in the case of free 
houses—proprietors could be persuaded that a 
fixed salary, with commission on the sale of food 
and non-intoxicants, instead of on intoxicants, 
were the proper method of payment, many of the 
abuses of the present system would vanish, and 
many of the improvements so clearly desirable 
would be automatically accomplished. That is 
the system adopted by the People’s Refreshment 
House Association, the Public-House Trust Com- 
pany, and others: if it has not always proved 
successful that is largely because it has had to work 
in competition with the brewers; were it to be 
adopted uniformly a different tale might be told. 
‘(he brewers themselves have begun to discover 
that the café system (e.g., the Anchor Taverns 
already referred to) pays. Is it too much to hope 
that it will be developed ? 


RINGS IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


Southern Railway and certain manufacturers of 

electrical machinery has given people a wrong im- 
pression of the functions and usefulness of rings in 
British industry. I know nothing of the merits of 
the dispute beyond what has been published in the 
papers, nor for my present purpose is it essential 
that I should. The bare facts are themselves sufficient 
—that the Southern Railway, while anxious to buy the 
machinery for its electrification scheme at home, found 
itself compelled to place a large order with a Swedish 
firm because the British manufacturers whom it ap- 
proached had not only a price agreement among them- 
selves, but attached conditions as to future work and 
its allocation which the Company would not accept. 
I am not concerned to know whether in so acting 
the manufacturers were not over-estimating their 
power—I think probably they were. Neither am I 
concerned to know whether the Company might not 
have invited tenders from other British firms equally 
qualified to do the work—I think probably it could. 
But the net result is that an over-reaching spirit on 
the one side being met with impatience on the other, 
a very considerable order has gone abroad, and that 
the policies and influence of these industrial com- 
binations have come under a certain amount of public 
suspicion. 

Probably if the public knew how far these rings 
and agreements had penetrated British industry they 
would be not only suspicious but alarmed. Yet though 
I have seen in America the worst of what can be 
accomplished when competition gives place to under- 


if T is quite possible that the brush between the 


standings and concerted action, I should hesitate to 
say that either suspicions or alarms were justified, 
A book has recently been published, ‘ Industrial Cop, 
bination in England,’* which throws a comprehengiy 
light on the whole subject. Its author is the Assistay 
Editor of the Statist, and, as one would expect 
from a man in his position, the volume is in the maip 
a dispassionate and painstaking setting forth of th 
ascertained facts. Mr. Fitzgerald, while he folloy 
the facts to some of their consequences, is spar; 
of comment and has no rigid set of economic prip. 
ciples to uphold. He neither condemns nor chap. 
pions the movement towards a fusion of previously 
competitive interests that he traces in industry afte 
industry. The only clue to his attitude on the genera 
question is to be found in, or may be inferred from, 
the fresh shock of surprise with which he seems to 
discover in case upon case that the combinations haye 
not raised prices, or have not prevented competition, 
or have fallen short of monopoly. He establishes 
these facts with the utmost candour, but also, I feel, 
with an air of grudging them, as though a tendency 
which in theory he would regard as objectionable hai 
rather let him down by not proving so objectionable 
in practice. Again, while from the moment combin- 
tion in any given industry has begun he details its 
various stages with conciseness and clarity, he is less 
careful to explore the antecedent causes which s¢ 
the process in motion. But I do not wish to cavil 
at a book which by its exhaustive and judicial char- 
acter, and by bringing within the compass of little 
more than two hundred pages a whole library of scat 
tered information, has done a great service to students 
of our industrial economy. 

The average citizen is not brought much in contact 
with these combines. He knows they exist in the 
tobacco and soap industries, he hears from time to 
time of one in the meat-importing, and another in the 
milling business; he takes it for granted that the 
price at which he buys his petrol and his matches and 
his wall-paper is not always the outcome of u- 
regulated competition, and it is visibly before his eyes 


* that among the banks and the railways and the huge 


undertakings that control London transport, mergers 
and consolidations are the order of the day. Occa 
sionally, but very rarely, some act by one or other 
of these combines upsets his equanimity and starts 
him on the war-path. But in general he accepts them 
and their business methods without resentment, or any 
sense of being imposed upon, and in some cases with 
positive goodwill. The fusions, however, that thus 
impinge upon his daily life are few by the side of 
those of which only rumours reach him from the out- 
side. In spite of our reputation for a stubborn in- 
dividualism, trade associations and combines have 
long been a feature, and a growing one, of our national 
economy; and few industries are without them. They 
run all through the cotton, wool and silk, thread, 
dyeing, calico printing and bleaching trades; they 
must eventually permeate the coal industry—part of 
the trouble in British mining, indeed, is precisely that 
it has been worked hitherto on too small and con- 
petitive a scale; every corner of the heavy iron and 
steel industries is occupied by an association of some 
kind; Sir Alfred Mond has recently united the chemical 
industries of the country in a single grouping; am 
in glycerine and salt, in explosives and cement, ™ 
the clayware and the non-ferrous metal trades, ™ 
shipbuilding and electrical engineering, in rubber tyres 
and in the distilling trade the same principle of com- 
bination is rigorously at work. 

As a specimen of what can be done by association, 
I will take the Bedstead Makers’ Federation, 
though Mr. Fitzgerald states: ‘‘It appears 1 
have recently been dissolved.’’ But in the days of his 
activity it did a capital work of salvage, reconstructio 


* Industrial Combination in England.’ By Patrick Fit 
gerald. Pitman. 10s. 6d 
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gad advancement. The Federation was formed in 

112 to put an end to price-cutting, which had made 
yirtually the whole industry unprofitable. It operated 
yder a ‘‘ pool ’’ scheme : that is to say, the member 
frms were assigned an agreed percentage of the total 
qutput and each firm month by month received some- 
thing from or paid something into the pool accord- 
‘a as it exceeded its percentage or fell below it. 
All the firms agreed not to sell bedsteads at lower 

ices or higher discounts or on different terms than 
those announced from time to time by the Federation. 
But the Federation went beyond this; it undertook 
combined selling and the joint purchase of raw 
materials; it greatly improved the technique of 
the industry by preparing a _ schedule of the 
qerage costs at the larger and more efficient fac- 
tories and circulating it as an attainable standard of 
excellence; and it set up a central workshop for the 
manufacture of the implements used in the trade and 
so brought all tools, dies and gauges into conformity 
with a single size and pattern. In this way economies 
were achieved which both saved and reorganized the 
industry, and while the Federation had no control 
over the retail prices at which the bedsteads were 
ultimately sold to the public, it succeeded in greatly 
reducing the costs of production. 

An association of that kind and with those ob- 
jectives, one that steadies an industry, enables it to 
carry on and develops its efficiency, seems to me an 
unmixed public advantage. Of course, there are other 
combines of a different type that go much further in 
the way of eliminating outside competition than this 
particular Federation ever felt the need to go. For 
instance, they allow special discount rates or deferred 
rebates only to customers who undertake to purchase 
exclusively from the members of the association. Or 
tle they buy their raw materials and semi-finished 
products only from manufacturers who agree to supply 
no one else. Sometimes they furnish a trade, as, for 
example, the boot trade, with essential machinery only 
om condition that the manufacturer binds himself to 
hire or purchase all the machines he requires from 
the dominant organization. Sometimes they forestall 
foreign competition by agreements under which the 
distributors or wholesale merchants, in return for a 
lager commission, are forbidden to import from 
abroad any goods of the kind manufactured by the 
association. Sometimes, too, they stipulate in their 
sles contracts that retailers shall not sell any other 
make of the goods in which the members of the 
association are interested at a lower price. 

But whatever their internal policies, the genesis of 
these rings and associations has been almost invariably 
the same; and it is here that I find Mr. Fitzgerald 
a little sketchy and unsatisfactory. I do not think 
he has sufficiently emphasized this point—that what 
has led industry after industry to combine has been, 
above everything else, the certainty that all-round 
disaster awaited them if they did not. From twenty 
to thirty years ago, as we can all see now, cut-throat 
competition by driving prices, profits, wages and 
quality down to the lowest level, was playing havoc 
with British trade. Combinations sprang up in one 
branch of business after another, because in no other 
way could they be kept going; associated action be- 
tame the price of existence. Take, for instance, these 
very manufacturers of electrical machinery who have 

d themselves at odds with the Southern Railway. 
Point out, quite truly, that the arrangement 
among themselves for the distribution of business is 
Nothing less than ‘‘ an economic necessity’; that 
ore they got together and devised methods of give 
and take co-operation the average dividend paid by 
British electrical manufacturers was 1.67 per cent.; 
that since they have learned how to associate the divi- 
tends have worked out at between 5 to 7 per cent. 
and the industry has become one of the healthiest 


of the skilled technical industries in the country. In ! 


this process research, quality, wages, profits, the 
capacity to meet foreign competition have all alike 
improved, and the consumer has not suffered. 

These aspects of rings have to be borne in mind 
when any attempt is made to assess their power for 
good or harm. I think, too, it must be recognized 
that while they have maintained and stabilized prices 
they have very rarely raised them. On these points 
the Ministry of Munitions, which had dealings with 
hundreds of them during the war, was emphatic. 
Costs of production had been lowered, the quality and 
variety of output had improved, there had been a 
particularly beneficent exchange of technical know- 
ledge, but ‘‘ although most associations regulated 
prices, the consumer in general had not suffered 
through such regulations.’”’ To this official verdict 
Mr. Fitzgerald adds two commentaries of his own, 
each of great interest. First, he shows that com- 
binations in industry do not necessarily connote effici- 
ency, and sometimes expressly thwart it. Secondly, 
he makes it clear how very few are the spheres in 
which anything resembling a monopoly has been 
established, a monopoly so entrenched as to be in- 
vulnerable to the competition of the newcomer. 


THE PROGRESS OF M. BERNSTEIN 
By JOHN PALMER 


Paris, April 22, 1927 


HENRY BERNSTEIN, ‘Le 
M Voleur,’ until quite recently devoted him- 
e self to a special kind of play. A little group 
of people, apparently quite normal and secure, are 
preoccupied with their ordinary business and desire 
—for every man hath business and desire, such as it 
is—when suddenly something unexpected breaks 
through the surface of their lives and hey presto! 
they immediately have one another, figuratively, by 
the throat. The compromises and amenities of a life- 
time are stripped away and there are your prota- 
gonists brutally revealing themselves to one another 
by the light of an explosion. In the first act we are 
shown the chemical ingredients, and we begin to 
wonder how long it will be before the mixture goes 
off. In the second act the explosion occurs, and in 
the third act we collect the fragments. 

But M. Bernstein sighs for other worlds. Supreme 
master of the type of play with which his name is 
inevitably associated he has recently been trying to 
do something entirely different. We saw it first in 
‘ La Galerie des Glaces.’ It appeared uncertainly in 
‘ Felix.’ And now in ‘ Le Venin,’ produced the other 
day at the Theatre de la Renaissance, you will find 
it pathetically obvious. The dramatic character who 
flies into a grand passion at the touch of a button 
is no longer in season. The fashionable playhouse 
figure of the moment is comparatively slow in the 
dramatic uptake. He is not the fellow to do things 
suddenly and violently just because the dramatist 
chooses to provide him with a suitable opportunity. 
He is not, indeed, very liable to do things at all, but 
spends his energy wondering whether he ought to do 
them, whether he wishes to do them, or whether they 
are really worth doing. He is what the French critics 
call an anxieux, and what we, when he crosses the 
Channel, shall probably call a morbid fellow. He is 
in any case the last sort of person anyone ten years 
ago would ever have expected to find in a play by 
M. Bernstein. 

There has, in fact, been no transformation quite 
so striking in the career of a prominent dramatist 
since Sir Arthur Pinero turned from ‘ Sweet Lavender ’ 
and ‘ The Magistrate’ to ‘Iris’ and ‘ The Second 
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Mrs. Tanqueray.’ The cases are not dissimilar. Sir 
Arthur, feeling upon his cheek the cold breath of 
Ibsen, shivered a moment, and then, beetling the 
famous eyebrows, set forth to show that he could 
write what they used to call a problem play just as 
efficiently as any of these Scandinavians. Sir Arthur 
was much too competent a dramatist not to succeed 
in his immediate theatrical purpose. But one has 
never been able to believe that he really liked his 
notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith or any such ambiguous 
creatures who went with the advancing times. He 
had laid away his heart in sweet lavender, and these 
subsequent exercises were a triumph of technique over 
temperament. So with M. Bernstein. He, too, feels 
a breath upon his cheek. It comes from that thédtre 
de l’inquiétude which in France is the theatre militant, 
and which in Italy is the theatre triumphant. Its hero 
is the man who looks for his problem in the mirror, 
who, to adapt the phrase of Coleridge, loses the 
capacity for action in the energy of interrogation. 
M. Bernstein, sensitive to the mood of the age, is 
hot upon the track of this disconcerting creature. 
And he means to be in at the birth. 

But alas! these heroic efforts of M. Bernstein have 
as little real affinity with the genuine théatre de l’in- 
quiétude as Mrs. Tanqueray and Iris with Hedda 
Gabler and Rebecca West. The hero in ‘ La Galerie 
des Glaces ’ is a character in search of a really modern 
author, but he has found M. Bernstein instead; and 
all that M. Bernstein can do for him is to make him 
wonder perpetually whether the leading lady is in love 
with him or not. His inquiétude goes no further or 
deeper than a lack of confidence in his power to 
charm the ladies. The play, however, has just that 
air of being psychologically in the fashion which so 
triumphantly characterized the social dramas of. Sir 
Arthur Pinero’s middle period. This is equally true 
of ‘ Le Venin.’ The inquiétude of the principal figure 
in the play takes the not unprecedented form of won- 
dering whether his mistress has been faithful to him 
during a prolonged absence and of being spasmodic- 
ally disloyal to his wife. There are, of course, some 
effective scenes of the kind which on the French stage, 
like a successful duet at the opera, invariably elicit 
the prolonged applause of the audience. There is a 
penetrating and vigorous analysis of eroticism in 
various forms and phases. That is hardly surpris- 
ing. M. Bernstein and his contemporaries may be 
expected to know that subject pretty thoroughly by 
now. Above all, there is the old mastery of the 
theatrical machine, which precludes anything in the 
nature of a failure with the public. These later plays 
of M. Bernstein have been conspicuously successful. 
The public, in addition to the pleasure which it 
derives from a masterly application of the old formula, 
has the additional satisfaction, enjoyed by the Lon- 
doners who applauded ‘Mrs Tanqueray’ in the 
‘nineties, of feeling that it is being for the moment 
identified with something rather novel and audacious. 

Rather more surprising than the favour of the 
public is the attitude of the critics. On the strength 
of ‘ Le Galerie des Glaces’ and ‘ Le Venin’ they 
have put M. Bernstein among the younger prophets. 
M. Bernstein, they tell us, has abandoned the drama 
of brutal action for the drama of mental analysis. 
They point out that there is very little action in ‘ Le 
Venin.’ It is true that the hero occasionally deserts 
his wife and that he strikes his mistress on the cheek. 
But that is neither here nor there. The real drama, 
they insist, is in all those long conversations in which 
the passions and affections of the characters are so 
intimately revealed. But these famous conversa- 
tions, upon a close examination, turn out to be little 
more than a cunningly prolonged exploitation of situa- 
tions which are wholly theatrical. M. Bernstein, in 
fact, is doing in accordance with the fashion of the 
moment what he has always done, and the playgoer 
is only too happy to aid and abet him in a slightly 
different kind of deception. 


THE NEW LIE 


By BELLoc 


one kind of thing, one another. Some col. 

lect two sorts of things at once. I know a 
man who collects insults'and money ; and another 
who collects public applause and books; and, 
what is really very extraordinary, seals as well, 
For my part, I collect novelties. I set down in 
a book the first appearance of anything. The 
first peerage given without consulting the King, 
the first use of the word ‘‘ swine ’’ in the Hous 
of Commons; the first time a man flew the 
Channel; the first use of this or that word by a 
lady of good birth; the first appearance of a grog. 
blossom on the nose of such-and-such a dignitary, 
the first mechanically propelled vehicle plying for 
hire in our time in the streets of London (I rode 
in it with Lord Basil Blackwood. We were going 
home from a party early on a summer morning 
through the streets of London, and there we saw 
already ranked a number of electric cabs. We 
paid one of them to drive us solemnly round a 
square once, and boasted that we had been the 
first men to drive without horses for hire—not 
counting, of course, the futile experiments of 
more than a lifetime ago—we were the first men 
of the new era. Do not deny this—it is sub. 
stantially true. If my memory plays me false in 
any detail, I do not care.) 

I have also in my collection the first article pro- 
ceeding from an important scientific pen defend- 
ing vitalism; the first occasion on which a woman 
in breeches went into Rouen Cathedral—and was 
turned out. The first occasion on which a woman 
appeared on the floor of the House of Commons 
during a debate—it was during the suffrage rows 


N LL men are collectors. One man collects 


-years ago. She just stood in the midst of the 


immortal senators with her mouth open—gaping. 

Now I have just added to my collection a new 
kind of Lying. Unfortunately it is not easy to 
describe; or at least, not easy to describe it so 
that one may emphasize its peculiar tang of 
novelty. We are all of us used to lying: we 
have all practised the art so industriously since 
the age of five that novelty seems impossible. 
But I do assure you there has appeared re 
cently a quite new kind of Lying. I think it first 
came out in this country, then in America 
and France—it is, | am told, in Germany un- 
known. For the Seychelles Islands and other 
districts I cannot speak. But here it has come to 
stay, and it is a new genus with no lineage 
apparent. 

I have said that it is very difficult to describe 
on paper, though the sensation when one hears 
or reads it is unmistakable. It is not distinguished 
by emphasis exactly—the Emphatic Lie is as old 
as Scripture. Nor is it distinguished by precision 
—the Precise Lie was the first invention of the 
clear human brain, e.g., ‘‘And what is more, I can 
remember the date very well, because it was the 
same day that my father was let off at Bow 
Street.’’ Yet it is marked both by emphasis and 
precision. I think I may call it, after a g 
deal of search and anxiety, the Official Affirma- 
tive Lie, or perhaps better still, with a further 
qualification, the Official Detachedly Affirmative 
Lie. 
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J] will give examples. Here is one. A public 
man, Buggins, is known to be the boon com- 
jon of another public man, Muggins. They 
are inseparable. Muggins gives public money 
secretly to Buggins. They are caught. Muggins 
makes a speech, in the middle of which he stops 
for a dramatic pause, and then slowly and in a 
ial voice accentuates very distinctly the fol- 
jowing words: ‘‘ Let me take this opportunity of 
gating publicly that I have never in my life met 
Mr. Buggins; that I have no knowledge of him 
whatsoever other than the general knowledge 
which we all have of our distinguished public 
men.” 

Here is another example. The mate of a steam- 
ship, being drunk, rings hard aport! when he 
meant to ring hard astarboard, in the Mersey fair- 
way at night. He runs into and sinks another vessel, 
say the Merry Maud, his opposite number on the 
bridge of which is perhaps more sober than him- 
self. The Merry Maud is lost with all hands. 
He affirms, some days later—also after a brief 
and significant pause: ‘‘ I have a clear recollec- 
tion of the circumstances. It was a bright, clear 
night. I could already see the port light of the 
Merry Maud abeam, so I must have been passing 
her when she swung round right across my bows, 
why, I am afraid, will never be known.”’ (Not 
that the now sober mate habitually talks that kind 
of English; it was written out for him by his 
lawyer.) 

Here is another example, from a newspaper : 
“Of this there can be no doubt; that were it 
not for the action of a few agitators, all would 
be well in the Mogomogo Basin. We have been 
loved and respected there ever since the heroic 
Wuffle laid down his life in the service of the 
Gospel. The sole object of our devoied pioneers 
was the spiritual and material advancement of 
the population. And we have reaped our reward 
in the devotion of a simple and kindly people.” 

Here is another (if you are not getting tired— 
and after all, if you are, you can skip): ‘‘ Lord 
Paradon’s great fortune was built up by his own 
unaided industry. Generosity is perhaps his lead- 
ing characteristic. He lives with extraordinary 
simplicity, and unlike too many modern people, 
he detests advertisement.” 

Note what there is in common to all these state- 
ments and their kind. In the first place, there 
is something official about them. They none of 
them have a personal note, as of a voice or a 
gesture. They are mechanical. Next, they are 
lapidary ; hard-edged, economical ; there is nothing 
of excuse or of shuffling or of pleading or of 
colour or of effect; unless we admit as colour a 
peculiar solemnity. Again, they are final; they 
do not propose discussion, they conclude it. 

Lastly—and this is most distinctively theirs—they 
are exactly the opposite of the truth. They are 
not grafted on to the truth like some lies, nor 
cousins of it, like others; nor artfully confused 
with it, as is a third kind; nor substituted for it, 
asisa fourth. It is, what I think has not appeared 
before in the history of the world, an exact and 
affirmed opposite—south for north, left for 
tight, after for before, above for below. 

Therefore one may say that flavouring all these 
Special characteristics which mark the New Lie, 
lurks a general character which would seem to be 
this: the element of convention. 


Can one say that it is intended to deceive at 
all? The exact answer would be very com- 
plex. It is, of course, not intended to deceive 
those in the know—public men are not aimed at 
by Buggins, nor sailors by the mate, nor Colonial 
experts by the newspaper on the Mogomogo 
Basin, nor his very few acquaintances by the news- 
paper on Lord Paradon. The people who know 
the truth are frankly left out of the calculation. 
It is not really intended to deceive the many 
thousand more who know the general truth upon 
such things, who know how exceedingly unlikely 
it is that Muggins or the mate or the newspaper 
should be telling the truth. I do not think it 
can even be said, strictly speaking, to be aimed 
at the great mass of dupes upon whom the 
security of society reposes. I think one may put 
it this way: that the New Lie is told more with 
the motive of public ceremony than with the 
motive of deception, though a certain residue of 
deception useful to the tranquillity of the state 
may be vaguely accepted. But if the speaker or 
the writer of the New Lie were told that no one 
was taken in at all (and there are occasions when 
no one at all is taken in) they would yet regard 
it as having done its work. There is an element 
in it like conjuring or like dressing-up: an ele- 
ment of voluntary make-believe; a sort of satis- 
faction in the unreal. And it must be admitted 
that the recipients as well as the authors of the 
New Lie are well enough’ content with this feature 
in it. 

So true is this that the same man will often 
applaud at a public meeting the welcome appear- 
ance of the New Lie and then in conversa- 
tion with you afterwards take its falsehood for 
granted. In a word, there is attaching to the 
New Lie a civic quality which the purists may 
blame, but which the average patriot will applaud, 
and it is to be discovered in private as well as in 
public cases—in the case of the sailor as much as 
in the case of the statesman or the Colony. Lord 
Paradon made his money, let us say, first by a 
swindle; then doubled it by a fluke; multiplied 
that again by ten through blackmail; has at least 
ten residences up and down Europe (and a flat 
in New York), each small, but each exceedingly 
luxurious; and he never gave away a penny with- 
out something worth having in ‘return for it. 
The collision may have taken place so that it was 
physically impossible for the Merry Maud to have 
been at fault. The natives of the Mogomogo 
Basin may be, to the knowledge of all, the most 
detestable savages, treacherous, cruel and de- 
graded, and those who exploited them the basest 
of our dregs, driven out of England because they 
had become impossible. But would it be to the 
public advantage for these things to be generally 
known? (I beg your pardon: they are generally 
known—I mean ‘‘to be generally admitted.’’) 
That is the point. 


Most men to-day would answer: No, it would 
not be. Hence the New Lie. 


So I sum up and say: The New Lie is official, 
lapidary, the exact contrary of the truth, and 
above all, not particularly intended to deceive, 
but particularly intended to register, to engrave 
in hard material, a public falsehood. And that, 
I say, is a lie of a kind I do not think 
Christendom has experienced before our time. 
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What has made it possible I have no space to 
inquire; perhaps the extraordinary and quite novel 
modern phenomenon of the same thing being pre- 
sented to millions of detached people at the same 
moment in the same words—what is called the 
Popular Press: the fruition or fermenting or 
digesting of all previous habits of lying: the de- 
light in excess, or rather the necessity for excess, 
which is a mark of any vice—if vice this be. 
Meanwhile, whatever the cause, there it is, a new 
thing. It goes down in my collection. There 
are sO many specimens cropping up nowadays 
that I do not pretend to anything complete. I 
select. But I shall have a good bookfu! for pos- 
terity before I have done. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


By J. B. PriEsTLey 


in the drawing-room to talk to, so I switched 

on the wireless. I like the wireless: it has 
made life even more fantastic and ridiculous than 
it was before. How delightfully absurd it is to 
walk into your drawing-room in Shropshire and 
to know that all your family there, listening-in, 
have their ears in the Albert Hall or the Winter 
Garden Pavilion, Bournemouth! How amusing 
it is to touch a switch and then find that an earnest 
little man is at your elbow talking to you about 
bowls in the coming season or home life in Balu- 
chistan, and what a comfort it is to be able to 
switch him off again, to extinguish him with a 
breath, as it were, without even hurting his feel- 
ings! Well, I switched on the wireless and found 
myself being addressed by a very thin and precise 
voice. Apparently I had blundered into a eulogy 
of some great man, whose name I never heard. 
I gathered that his explorations were famous. 
Then the voice went on: ‘‘ He was no mean 
botanist, and was a fine geologist. The 
Astronomer Royal admitted that he owed him a 
great deal.’’ I did not wait to hear any more. 
I switched off. That was something I could do; 
I, who am neither geologist nor botanist, 
astronomer nor explorer: I could switch off, and 
I did. ‘What I heard was sufficiently depressing, 
and I did not want to be told, as I feel sure I 
should have been told, that this great unknown 
could speak twelve languages, had won the mile 
and the amateur lightweight championship, and 
had played for England at hockey, and was, of 
course, an excellent musician. I had had enough. 
I sat in silence until dinner was ready, brooding. 
Then I went and ate heartily. I nearly always 
do, but you can’t make much of an accomplish- 
ment out of that. If my turn ever came to be 
eulogized (and I see no reason why it ever should), 
they would not be able to hide the great blank 
spaces by remarking: ‘‘ He was always a hearty 
feeder.”’ 

This matter of other people’s learning and 
accomplishments has been worrying me for some 
time. I never read the life of any important person 
without discovering that he knew more and could 
do more than I could ever hope to know or to do 
in half a dozen lifetimes. To begin with, unless 


[is te early for dinner and there was nobody 


these people chance to be obvious invalids, like 
Stevenson or Tchekhov, they are always tremep, 
dous athletes, with surprising strength, powers of 
endurance, and so forth. They could all walk 
and run and climb our heads off, even when 
were seventy. Then they all have the gift of 
tongues. You never catch a glimpse of them 
sitting down to learn a new language, not even 
running an eye over its irregular verbs, yet it is 
admitted that they speak any number with an 
astonishing fluency and purity of accent. 


never confine themselves to one science, but are 


inevitably masters of several. The big book of 
Nature they know by heart. Only the other day 
I was reading an account of a great novelist, a 
most sophisticated and subtle person, and was 
told that he knew the name and habits and hist 
of every wild flower and plant and tree and bird 
in the country. Nor is that all. There is not one 
of these big-wigs who is not (I quote the customary 
phrases) a sensitive and accomplished musician, 
or an extraordinary fine amateur water-colourist, 
or the possessor of a magnificent prose style. We 
are always told that had circumstances been dif. 
ferent, their talents were such that they need only 
have given their serious attention to one or other 
of these arts to have procured for themselves last- 
ing and perhaps world-wide reputations. So runs 
the legend of the eulogists. 

I am baffled. How is it done? I ask the ques. 
tion again, and my voice rises to a scream of 
envy and vexation. Consider what is involved 
in this matter (so lightly touched upon and dis- 
missed) of music or water-colour painting or fine 
writing, what years of serious application, of drud. 
gery at the keyboard, the easel, or the writing 
desk. It is one thing to strum on the piano, as 
you and I do, faking the left-hand passages as 
we go along, or to daub a few patchy water- 
colours, or to paste on to clumsy prose some old 
spangles of rhetoric, and it is quite another thing 
to be an accomplished musician or artist or writer. 
If the first were meant, I could understand it; 
but the second—and as a mere recreation, too! 
And then to add the athleticism, the sciences, the 
tongues, the natural history! I am _ bewildered 
and crushed. The very idle rumour of fellow 
creatures so wonderfully gifted makes me dwindle 
in my own estimation to the size of a gnat. I can- 
not but be thankful that I never meet any of 
them. Who can be surprised when their bio- 
graphers (at least until the malice of time conjures 
forth its Stracheys and Guedallas) doff hats and 
lower voices throughout the length of two big 
volumes? But in all this there is no comforting 
word, no single giance of encouragement, for us 
ordinary mortals, whose years seem to be 
in a very different world, in which there is time 
to do so very little, and there is so much sad 
erosion in its tides that we count ourselves for- 
tunate if we can retain our grasp and knowledge 
of a little trick or two that we have made our 
own. 

When I put myself in imagination by the side 
of these giant Crichtons, I seem to be as idle and 
ignorant as a Hottentot. I know that it is the 
fashion among men who write essays to pretend 
to be more idle and ignorant than they really are. 
Lamb began it (see his essay, ‘ The Old and the 
New Schoolmaster ’), and now the pretence has 
become part of a tradition. Well, I will have 
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none of it. Here there is no such humorous pre- 
ending. I do not want to be thought indolent 
and unaccomplished. I should like to be able to 
do all manner of things, to navigate a ship, to 
play the clarionet, to make beautiful long speeches 
in public, to act ‘ Hamlet,’ and ‘ Falstaff’ on 
succeeding nights, to shape an armchair. I should 
like to know all about molecules and high finance 
and forestry in Burma and Elizabethan music and 
comets and the Lesser Antilles and peewits and 
tropical diseases and English water-colours and 
the American Civil War. But the fact remains 
that I do not ‘see any possibility of my ever be- 
coming really learned and accomplished. There 
seems to be no.time, or time only to forget what 
once I knew, for my store gradually decreases. 
Thus I have now no knowledge whatever of the 
giences, in which I once received a thorough if 
rudimentary instruction. It must be understood 
that I am not boasting of my ignorance, like some 
superior Classics man: I am ashamed of it, yet 
Icannot see that the fault is mine. It has just 
ocurred to me that I once knew German and 
rad Goethe and Heine. Now I doubt if I could 
ask for a bed or a cigar in that tongue. I have 
forgotten nearly all the history and philosophy 
lonce knew (and I made these subjects my special 
study at one time); but perhaps that is no great 
matter, for they have probably had all the effect 
required of them in humanizing such intellect as 
I possess. I never knew anything about Nature, 
fowers and birds and trees and so forth, and if. 
I lived to be a thousand I could never become one 
of those persons who can tell you what anything 
isata glance. There is actually some slight gain 
here, though, because I do contrive to learn the 
names of about three flowers and birds every year, 
though I am never very certain of them. And 
what is such a tiny gain when compared with my 
immense losses ! 

I believe I write a little better than I used to 
do, and my bridge has recently improved. The 
rest is a melancholy tale of time’s depredations. 
Ilearn little or nothing new and forget what know- 
ledge I once possessed. My accomplishments are 
tusted, mildewed, faded, tattered: my piano- 
playing is gone; I cannot dance now nor play 
football; my billiards and chess are contemptible ; 
I could draw a little once, but that too has gone; 
even my French is vile and I puff and pant, grow 
fat, and creep about in the shadow of a liver. If 
we were all in the same boat, I would be con- 
sled, but obviously we are not. There are all 
these important persons, who know everything, 
who can do everything. I should be comforted 
ifI read notices of them that ran: ‘‘ He knew more 
about atoms (or foreign policy or sun spots or 
kidney diseases or violet rays) than any other man 
of his time, but in all other respects he was little 

than an ignorant buffoon, holding ridiculous 
Political and social views, and being without any 
accomplishments, any sense of music, art, litera- 
lure, or any mental or physical graces.’’ But we 
never meet with any such statements. Sometimes 
I'am reckless enough to fancy that these long 
lists of accomplishments are not strictly accurate, 
that exaggeration has crept in somehow. Un- 
fortunately, however, I am rarely in a position to 
lest them. But now and again TI am told that 
certain politicians, famous examples of your 
astonishingly brilliant all-round men, have among 


other accomplishments the ability to write a fine 
prose style. And so I have taken the trouble to 
read some of the things they have written, these 
casual great stylists, and what I have read has 
made me wonder. Have the other things, the 
knowledge of the sciences, the natural history, the 
athletic feats, the music and the water-colours, 
been appraised in the same queer fashion? No 
doubt there is envy behind this suspicion, but 
still—I wonder. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions th lves and the manner of their expression. 

SI Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION 


SIR,—Mr. W. R. Carson-Chapman’s contention 
that transubstantiation was a matter of faith to the 
early Christians finds no support from our own Bishop 
Cosin of Durham; of ‘‘ a power to transubstantiate,’’ 
he writes, ‘‘ that being a new doctrine which the 
Catholic Church never taught us.’’—‘ Cosin’s Works,’ 
vol. iv., p. 278. Anglo-Catholic Library. In 1662 
Cosin was the life and soul of the revision which re- 
sulted in the present Book of Common Prayer and 
Ordinal, substantially the Liturgy of 1552.—‘ Cosin’s 
Works,’ vol. v, p. 518. Archbishop Cranmer, the com- 
piler of both the endorsed Prayer Book and Ordinal, 
distinctly states that his intention was to uproot ‘‘the 
Popish doctrine of transubstantiation of the real pres- 
ence of Christ’s flesh and blood in the  sacra- 
ment of the altar.’’—‘‘ On the Lord’s Supper,’’ p. 6, 
‘ Cranmer’s Works,’ Parker Society. 

May I remind Mr. Carson-Chapman that it is from 
Cranmer’s Ordinal that the present Anglo-Catholic 
priest claims the power and authority to transubstan- 
tiate, and from his Liturgy the doctrine to do so 
validly ? 

I am, etc., 
P. G. CawLey 

7 Pashley Road, Eastbourne 


SIR,—Your correspondent, Mr. Carson-Chapman, 
apparently does not appreciate the difference between 
“ fact’? and ‘‘ opinion ’’—otherwise he would not 
charge us who do not agree that ‘‘ there is no doc- 
trinal change in the Revised Book ’’ with ‘‘ accusing 
our Primate of lying.’’? Let those who agree with 
our Archbishops and Bishops (less four Bishops), that 
‘‘ there is no change in doctrine ’’—so delightfully 
modified by ‘‘ no change in essential doctrine ’’ in the 
manifesto of the ‘‘ Vote for the New Prayer Book ”’ 
League—study closely ‘ Articles of Religion,’ XXV 
and XXVIII, which the clergy have sworn to honour 
and now in so many cases dishonour; the Resolution 
of the Upper Houses of Convocation in 1885; the 
‘* Opinions ’’ of Archbishops Temple and MacLagan 
in 1900 and the Judgments of the Dean of Arches in 
1906 and the Court of King’s Bench, 1920. The ver- 
dict of such “ students ’’ will not then be ‘‘ there is 
no change in doctrine ’’ in the new Prayer Book ! 

If the Archbishops and Bishops (less four) now be- 
lieve and wish the Church to believe in the doctrine 
of localized presence why do they not tell the nation 
so in plain English? ; 

Let us not forget the memorable words of the Bishop 
of Durham, April 16, 1923: ‘‘ It is a very noteworthy 
thing that there is no public demand for any revision 
at all. . . It is solely as an indispensable condition 
of restoring discipline in the Church of England that 
Prayer Book revision has been undertaken.”’” And 
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yet no steps have been taken to compel the ‘‘Reds’’ 
in the Church to be obedient to authority. ‘‘ The 
proposed changes are largely of the nature of con- 
cessions to the law-breaking party,’’ added the 
Bishop. 
Heaven save dear old England from becoming a 
priest-ridden country! Remember Italy and Spain. 
I am, etc., 
J. H. Farmer 
(Member of the Church Assembly) 
Cliff Lane Cottage, Cromer, Norfolk 


SIR,—The letter by your correspondent, Mr. Car- 
son-Chapman, seems to me to be in need of clarifica- 
tion. On the one hand he states explicitly that there 
was a “ real doctrinal change ’’ at the Reformation, 
and he aiso states that during Lent he heard an 
address by an Anglo-Catholic priest who repudiated 
the doctrine of transubstantiation; on the other hand 
he states that there is no reason why Anglo-Catholics 
should not believe in that doctrine. 

I would respectfully suggest that he cannot have it 
both ways. If the doctrine of transubstantiation was 
repudiated at the Reformation (which he concedes), 
and the Revised Prayer Book makes no further doc- 
trinal change (with which he also agrees), how can 
he say that there is no reason why Anglo-Catholics 
should not believe in it? To say, as he does, that 
“Christians from the earliest times have recognized 
transubstantiation ’’ (a very debatable proposition, by 
the way), is quite beside the point. The point is that 
the Church of England officially repudiates it (and 
incidentally the best minds of the Anglo-Catholic group 
also), and those who belong to that Church, Anglo- 
Catholics as well as other sections, have to conform 
to its discipline and to its embodied scholarship. It 
is not a question of a variation in interpretation of an 
accepted doctrine, but the introduction of a doctrine 
which has no place in the tenets of the Anglican 
Church—which Mr. Carson-Chapman himself admits. 

am, etc., 
S. MacLeasu 


SIR,—I hope and believe there are not many of your 
readers who agree with the statement of Mr. W. R. 
Carson-Chapman when he says ‘‘ there is no reason 
why Anglo-Catholics should not believe in transub- 
stantiation,” for if they have ordinary intelligence 
they will have many reasons for their disbelief. 

In the sixteenth century the Council of Trent declared 
that ‘‘ if anyone said that after consecration the sub- 
stance, or species of bread and wine remained, he 
must be anathema,” or accursed. Now I cannot but 
believe that your correspondent, like myself, would 
be prepared to risk the Tridentine curse rather than 
accept the doctrine that the consecrated elements did 
not remain actually bread and wine as before. 

Mr. Carson-Chapman says ‘‘ Christians from the 
earliest times (he does not say the Christian Church) 
have recognized transubstantiation.” There have 
been in all ages individuals who have held all sorts 
of crude opinions, but no official theories on the 
matter in question were promulgated earlier than the 
ninth century; and it was not until the Council of 
Trent that it. became an article of faith in the Church 
of Rome. 

May I say that if there is any truth in the oft- 
repeated assertion that Christianity has failed, an 
outstanding reason is that to sensible people the 
doctrine of transubstantiation is an insurmountable 
obstacle. 

I am, etc., 
JaMEs CRABTREE 

Chorley, Lancs 


THE GREAT EIGHTEEN 


SIR,—Please accept my hearty congratulations on 
your article in this week’s issue on the subject of the 


Great Eighteen.’’ You have voiced something 
which badly wanted saying. The vulgar confusion o 
mere bigness with greatness is a particular fault o 
our time. 

Once again I most heartily thank you. 

I am, etc., 
Wm. KNow.may 
‘* Hillmoor,’’ Somerset Road, New Barnet 


SIR,—Your admirable article on the “ Greg 
Eighteen’’ needs nocomment. What does surprise m 
is that in glancing through the names one finds tha 
the majority are not even the architects of the for. 
tunes they possess, riches have come to them becaug 
they happen to be the sons, or brothers or nepheys 
of rich men. Obviously the correct way to becom 
‘‘ great ’’ is to be certain that at your next incama. 
tion you are born under the right roof-tree of th 
right parents at the right time. 

I am, etc., 
P. Jones 


THE DOGS’ PROTECTION BILL 


SIR,—‘‘ A Man in the Street” writes: ‘If, for 
example, the inoculation of one dog means the salva. 
tion of generations of men from remediable suffering, 
can you call that pain unnecessary? ” 

Apart from the fact that the relative numbers sug. 
gested are absurd, since no experimenter would rely 
upon the results of one experiment and it is not proved 
that inoculation has brought any ‘“‘ salvation "' to man 
—could not the same question be put if the victim 
were an idiot or any kind of human derelict? The 
deliberate infliction of prolonged pain or suffering is 
cruel, and for vicarious purposes unjust. There is no 
such thing as ‘‘ necessary” cruelty. 

I am, etc., 
Beatrice E. Kipp 

The British Union for Abolition of Vivisection 

(The British Anti-Vivisection Society), 
32 Charing Cross, S.W.1 


IS INDIA SEEKING ATONEMENT FROM 
ENGLAND? 

SIR,—Having been invited to contribute the chapter 
on the Mutiny to the ‘ Cambridge History of India} 
I bought a recently published book, ‘ The Other Side 
of the Medal,’ by Mr. Edward Thompson. Reading 


in the preface that ‘‘ this book has been long sup § 


pressed,” and that ‘‘ friends, among them some of the 
names most honoured in contemporary literature, have 
urged that the risk be taken,’’ one would expect sensa- 
tional revelations. A ‘‘veil,’’ says the writer, which “‘has 
not been drawn over ” the excesses of ‘‘ the infuriated 
mutineers,” has been ‘‘ drawn over the excesses of 
our own infuriated forces.” Again expectations art 
aroused: the writer will remove the veil by quoting 
from new sources. Not at all. What he does is to 
quote descriptions of ‘‘ official executions,” of bar- 
barities committed by Sikhs and British soldiers, and 
of the slaughter or punishment of innocent villagers, 
every one of which is derived from well-known English 
narratives. Where, then, was the ‘‘ veil”? The 
narratives are easily accessible. What is gained by 
extracts? But, says Mr. Thompson, “‘ the raking 
up is necessary . . . the Indian case is not know! 
to our people.” Not known, though it was emphasizei 
in books which have been read by all English-speaking 
people who care for Indian history! ‘‘ I have not, 
he tells us, ‘‘ employed Indian testimony.” | Why t 

With two exceptions for which no authority 1s cited, 
every atrocity committed by Englishmen or Sikhs, 
every instance of inhumanity, real or alleged, w 

the Maratha Brakman, Savarkar, recorded in his pr 
scribed book, ‘ The Indian War of Independence 

1857,’ was related on the authority of English writers. 
Yet Mr. Thompson asserts that Savarkar ‘‘ descrié 
all the deeds which we hoped would never be seen * 
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“We must no longer,” he says, ‘‘ stress Cawnpore, 
and ignore Benares and Delhi and Allahabad and 


Renaud’s march on Cawnpore.” ‘Ignore ’’ events of 
which the knowledge is derived from our own litera- 
ture ! 


Mr. Thompson avows that he has ‘‘never understood 
why this alone ”—what he calls ‘‘ Hodson’s most 
notorious atrocity "—‘‘ out of the whole Mutiny story, 
is selected for blame.” If he had read carefully what 
he says has been recommended as ‘‘ the best book 
on the subject for most readers,” he would have seen 
that, apart from what the historian regards as justifi- 
able severities, by which much bloodshed was avoided, 
other British atrocities are described in nine several 

Referring to cartridges greased with the 
fat of cows or swine, Mr. Thompson insists that 
“when the use of this abhorrent mixture was foreed 
upon them, it drove the troops out of their minds. 
Eighty-five men of the Third Cavalry at Meerut re- 
fused to use them; they were court-martialled and 
sentenced,” etc. The relevant facts are these. After 
the first symptom of mutiny in January, 1857, no car- 
tridges greased with the fat of cows or swine were 
issued to any sepoys, except to one Gurkha regiment, 
at their own request. The cartridges which the men 
of the Third Cavalry rejected were not greased even 
with the prescribed and non-‘‘ abhorrent mixture,” 
mutton-fat and wax: they were, as many of the 
troopers: admitted in the native Court of Inquiry, the 
same in every respect that had been used in the regi- 
ment for many years; and the Court found that the 
§5 men saw in them nothing objectionable, but were 
influenced by dread of public opinion. (Rice Holmes, 
‘History of the Indian Mutiny,’ 5th edition and later 
reprints, pages 97, 635-7.) 

When Mr. Thompson discovers in ‘‘ the tragedy of 
April, 1919” an ‘‘ example of the working of the 
Mutiny-trained (or Mutiny-obsessed) mind,” one may 
agree, only suggesting that General Dyer learned 
from the history of the Mutiny, which, as the late 
Lord Cromer said, ‘‘ abounds in lessons and warn- 
ings,” that humanitarianism is not humanity. While 
Mr. Thompson tells us that Dyer inflicted ‘‘ in less 
than ten minutes casualties roughly equivalent to those 
the British incurred in the two days of desperate fight- 
ing at Spion Kop,” he omits to add what he might 
have learned from Sir Michael O’Dwyer, that, whereas 
“the Punjab rebellion of 1919 was crushed in a few 
weeks at a total cost of under five hundred lives (in- 
| cluding three hundred and seventy-nine in Dyer’s 
action),” ‘‘ the Moplah rebellion, as a result of the 
‘lenient’ policy pursued at the outset, went on for 
nearly a year.” He will not deny that Sir Michael 
has an intimate knowledge of the Punjab. From that 
authority we learn that Dyer’s action ‘‘ met with 
general approval from the rural population and led 
the Sikhs to confer on him the unprecedented honour 
of being enrolled as a Sikh in their Holy of Holies 
—the Golden Temple.” 

Mr. Thompson has much to say about one of the 
historians by whose aid he professes to remove that 
imaginary ‘‘ veil.” ‘‘ Holmes’s book,” he remarks, 
“according to the ‘ Oxford History of India’ [by 
Vincent Smith], is ‘ the best book on the subject for 
most readers.’ ’’ In his Appendix he substitutes his 
own criticism—four vituperative epithets. Only a 
hypersensitive author would resent them; but Holmes 
may legitimately protest against the tactics by which 

. Thompson attempts to justify his view. He quotes 
from the fourth edition a passage which Holmes, 

inking it unfair to Tantia Topi, deleted twenty-nine 
years ago. If he pleads that he did not know that 
the passage had been deleted, the answer is that it 
was his business to know. He knew that the revised 
¢dition existed; and, since he wrfites as a critic of 
“Mutiny Literature,” it was his duty to consult it. 

Mr. Thompson complains that the Mutiny ‘*‘ has 
been chronicled from, one side only, and from one set 
of documents.” Among the documents from which 


it has been chronicled are the depositions of native 
witnesses taken by Colonel G. W. Williams at Meerut, 
Moradabad, and Cawnpore, the diaries of Nanakchand 
and an opium gomashta at Cawnpore, Sir Syad 
Ahmad Khan’s ‘ The Causes of the Indian Revolt,’ 
Evidence taken before the Court appointed for the 
Trial of the King of Delhi, the evidence of numerous 
mutineers and other sepoys recorded in the proceed- 
ings of courts of inquiry and courts-martial, a trans- 
lation of a circular letter addressed by the notorious 
Raja Man Singh to the taluqdars of Oudh, the evi- 
dence of natives recorded by Colonel Williams in 
his ‘Memorandum on the Mutiny at Meerut,’ the 
memoir written by Tantia Topi, numerous statements 
made and letters written by natives (including Nana 
Sahib) to British officers, the contents of intercepted 
letters written by sepoys and summarized by John Law- 
rence, the writer of the ‘ General Report on the 
Administration of the Punjab Territories for 1856-7 
and 1857-8’ and others, the reports of statements 
made by sepoy prisoners, native proclamations, etc. 
We have also, besides Savarkar’s book, a paper in 
which Sheikh Hedayut Ali, a loyal native officer, stated 
what he believed to have been the causes of the 
Mutiny, and ‘ Two Native Narratives of the Mutiny ’ 
in Delhi. The grievances of sepoys, of rulers who 
resented the acts of Lord Dalhousie, and of various 
sections of the native population have been faithfully 
recorded and are well known. 

Mr. Thompson concludes by saying that Indians are 
seeking ‘‘ atonement” from England. Does he not 
himself owe atonement to those whom he has calum- 
niated? Let it not be forgotten that when Lord 
Curzon summoned to the Durbar at Delhi all sur- 
vivors who had fought in the Mutiny on the British 
side, and lived not too far away, nine-tenths of those 
who attended were Indians, who regarded the invita- 
tion as their greatest honour. 

I am, etc., 
T. Rick 

1 Akehurst Street, Roehampton, S.W.15 


ASPIDISTRA OR GREEK GOD? 

SIR,—Your dramatic critic raises in the SATURDAY 
Review for April g a problem appealing to the same 
mental plane as does the fable of the Lady and the 
Tiger. 

Which, he suggests, is the more admirable, the 
aspidistra or the Greek god? Does not the reply 
depend rather on the background than upon the objects 
of art and virtue themselves? Much of the appeal 
of Eros was made nothing by the turmoil of Piccadilly 
Circus and the width of the fountain above which he 
was poised. He reminded the intelligent of dancing- 
class days, when little boys and girls were adjured, 
‘*On your toe, darling ...Go!’’ The aspidistra 
imprisoned in a seven-inch pot among Nottingham 
lace curtains is deprived in effect of half its curves 
and rich colour; and this, though it be well nurtured, 
with unsplit leaves and no macabre parasite at the 
root. Use the poor thing as a foil for blossoming 
plants, or stand it in the sheltered corner of a cloister 
or at the curve of a grey stone stairway and you may 
be proud of its acquaintance. Then it may be as 
arresting as a Greek god—particularly if the latter 
be but a ‘‘ reproduction ’’—when shall we learn that 
reproductions are not the real thing ? 

It is told of Walter Pater that his pictures were of 
no value intrinsically or as works of art; they were 
copies of those he had seen in England or elsewhere. 
They were nothing in themselves, merely reminders ; 
he knew the difference, and therein lay all the differ- 
ence ! 

Which is the higher : Art or Nature—the Greek god 
or the aspidistra? Which came out first, the Lady or 
the Tiger? The reply to the one question, as to the 


other, is subjective. 
I am, etc., J. Parson 
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DOCUMENTS OF TASTE ”’ 


SIR,—Recent references to Walter Pater recall the 
great stylist’s observation when it was proposed to 
replace some poor stained-glass windows in a cer- 
tain Oxford chapel: ‘‘I would retain them as 
documents of taste.’’ During a few months’ residence 
within sight of the Albert Memorial, that observation 
frequently recurred to me and afforded some com- 
pensation for the monstrous sight. Were it not for 
this monument, who could possibly have believed 
that a considerable section of the educated public in 
the ’sixties must actually have regarded this gilded 
wedding-cake as a true work of art? 

A similar instance, in another department of art, 
was afforded by an_ excellent performance of 
‘ Charley’s Aunt’ at a neighbouring theatre. In this 
play the numerous opportunities for genuine wit. and 
humour afforded by the plot, save such as would be 
intelligible to children under seven, are studiously 
ignored—a tribute, perhaps, to the prudery of the 
period. This childish farrago was, however, regarded 
as an excellent entertainment for grown-up people a 
few decades ago. But for the play, no one could 
have credited the existence of such a taste. 

It is to be hoped that the Albert Memorial and 
‘ Charley’s Aunt ’ will long survive as highly interest- 
ing ‘‘ documents,’’ typifying tastes the existence of 
which could otherwise never have been credited by 
any stretch of the imagination. 

I am, etc., 
WALTER BOWERLEY 

Devonshire Club, 

Eastbourne 


P’s AND Q’s 
SIR,—Can you tell me how the custom of saying 
‘* God bless you!” after sneezing arose? 
G. CLARK 


SIR,—I should be glad if any of your readers could 


inform me of any comparatively recent book or books’ 


dealing with the subject of Bolivia. 
ELEAZER HINKS 


SIR,—Can any of your readers settle, for the benefit 
of an inquirer who has at present no means of obtain- 
ing the required information, the question which of 
the extant and still operative inns of England is the 
oldest? Among ancient inns known to me are the 
‘* Angel,’”? at Grantham, a superb example of four- 
teenth-century work; the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Inn,” at Glas- 
tonbury; the ‘‘ Star,” at Alfriston, to name only 
these; but I believe there are houses older than any 
of these. 

J. W. Hopkins 


A WISE SCEPTICISM 


SIR,—The sentence, ‘‘ A wise scepticism is the 
first attribute of a good critic,’’ is to be found in an 
essay on Shakespeare by James Russell Lowell, and 
included in that writer’s ‘Among my Books.’ 

ConsTaNce DuNCAN 


OUR INCOMPARABLE LITURGY 


SIR,—The phrase, ‘‘ Our incomparable liturgy,” 
may possibly be of an older origin, but it is certainly 
to be found in Hannah More’s ‘ Ceelebs in Search of a 
Wife ’ (1808). In that book a character is described as 
one who ‘‘ has little notion of the respect due to 
established institutions, and does not heartily like any 
precomposed form of prayer, not even our incompar- 
able liturgy.’’ The description would appear to apply 
to the Bishop of Birmingham ! 


Oswatp Watts 


THE THEATRE 
THREE TYPES 


By Ivor BROWN 


The Transit of Venus. By H. M. Harwood. The Ambassado, 
Theatre. 

Mr. What’s-His-Name? Adapted by Seymour Hicks, Wyng 
ham’s Theatre. 


Marigold. By L. Allen Harker and F. R. Pryor. The King. 
way Theatre. 


which go to make a play, the elements jostle om 

another and fight for dominion. When the wi 
word is more prominent than the preposterous action 
one may say that comedy is getting the better 
farce. When the word is trivial, the action gent, 
and the result is a pleasant parade before the eye, 
drama may still delight by its pictorial quality, | 
is the strength of the stage that all arts may mi 
on its surface. Such a piece as ‘ Marigold’ cou 
hardly rank as dramatic literature, but it can bring 
in colour and grace to make a pleasing entertainment, 
I should not care to read the text of Mr. Hicks’s farce 
in cold blood. But it has mobility, which is the essen. 
tial quality and need of the type. Mr. Harwood, on 
the other hand, has style. He can put an edge m 
phrases. He has the satiric mind of high com 
and, in the presence of his play, you feel that it is 
the author and his word which count. With Mr. 
Hicks, on the other hand, you feel that the actor and 
the action are all. In the case of ‘ Marigold’ the 
drums and the scarlet, the crinolines and the smel 
of a Scottish Sabbath seem more important tha 
the characters who tread a gentle measure in Earl 
Victorian Edinburgh. 

Mr. Harwood has just missed excellence. His 
theme is political, his mood sardonic, and his expres- 
sion should be comedic. Having thus begun with 
probabilities, he admits the preposterous, and his 
third act, which should naturally be significant, is 
nearly farcical. With sympathy and with seriousness 
he shows us the Arab at odds with the mandate, 
intractable under suasion of Western ‘‘ development,” 
and stating the case for tranquillity against the noisy 
buzz of a mechanical civilization. But into his re 
morseless portraiture of Progress he has introduced 
the brazen hussy of the ordinary sex-play. This gives 
him ironic possibilities. Before the amorous ¢ 
deavours of Cynthia Telford a sheikh may wilt in 
nervous frigidity. A young A.D.C., hunted across 
the desert by the same lady, may bribe the Arabs to 
capture the pair of them that he may himself avoid 
captivation by the lady. This sort of fun is all very 
well, but it mingles poorly with a serious indictment 
of the concession-hunter who follows the mandate 
to-day as he followed the flag before, and with 
weighty advocacy of leaving the Arab to his test 
and the sands in their silence. Both aspects of the 
play, judged in separation, are fully capable of giving 
this appropriate pleasure. Mr. Harwood can satin 
diplomacy with as much effect in ten minutes as Me. 
C. K. Munro can achieve with his all-night sittings 
But I wished that Mr. Harwood had shown us mot 
diplomacy of the desert and less of Venus in transit 

As the Venus in question, Miss Athene Seyler was 
I think, unhappily cast. Her parents christened he 
prophetically, and she needs Attic salt in her chat 
acters. Supreme in comedy of mental quality 
certain of aim in the rapid fire of wit, she is not at 
her best as a mere baggage. Aphrodite and Athert 
are different goddesses, and the actress has to cout 
terfeit a Cyprian brainlessness which is alien to he 
nature. Taking out a passport for the sensual st! 
is a waste of time for the true Athenian, and I hop 


I: the combination of word, action and spectack 
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iat this great player is not going to be doomed to 
yaceal her intelligence in part after part placed on 
the merely animal level. Another misfortune is that 
yr. Nicholas Hannen’s part is featureless; his 
yietude is masterly, but not to give Mr. Han- 
nen opportunities is to miscast him. Mr. 
Raymond Massey, as the spokesman of Araby, 
tgs a chance and takes it finely, while Mr. Allan 
jynesworth, Mr. Nigel Playfair, and Mr. Archibald 
Batty provide comedy of distinction. 

Mr. Hicks we know; French farces we know; and 
tir English versions we know. Mistaken identity, 
the room with a double-bed and many doors, pretty 
dies and irate husbands, all this we know by rote. 
Yr. Hicks bustles it along, as is his duty to farce. 
But he is far more than a professional accelerator of 
dd “business’’ and stale situations. He is an artist 
gho can decorate absurdity with a pattern of the most 
delicate kind. He has all the plastic levity of the 
French drolls; like them he acts with his hands and 
his whole body. Like the greatest comedians he 
carries tragedy in his wallet. There are a few isolated 
moments in his new piece in which he suddenly 
wenches it on to a plane of pathos. He stops his 
fooling to remind us that loss of personality may be 
something more than a joke. The polite jester van- 
shes in an instant and there stands before us that 
most pitiful of humans, the man who is in search of 
hisreason. Mr. Hicks, thus groping for memory and 
forlorn upon the border-line of sanity, is nothing less 
than superb. No doubt these flashes of tragic power 
conflict with the artificial sunlight of the farce, but 
they are as unescapable as lightning and sear one’s 
sasibility as they pass. His farce, to which Miss 
Mary Merrall contributes some jolly fooling, will pass 
well enough for entertainment, as it will also pass 
fom the brain. There will be no such passage for 
the brief moments of serious intention. The beaten 
lok, the nervous fumbling, the smothered expressions 
of dismay, all so quietly and quickly given, will not 
fit from the mind. They have the great disturbing 
power which drives roots into the memory. 

‘Marigold’ has a pretty little story about Edin- 
burgh in 1842. The course of true love finds bar- 
fiers in the manse, and runs smoothly in the officers’ 
quarters of the Castle. The sentiment, like the 
wiforms, is pre-Crimean and profits by its appear- 
ace in our own time. Horticultural titles and 
aomatic themes are so thoroughly out of season that 
‘Marigold ’ gains by contrast. After a course of the 
fashionable stuff it comes like a primrose in February. 
The manse is well done and the menace of the Sab- 
bath is suggested rather than stuffed down our throats 
% it was by Bunty. Great trouble has been taken 
with the Castle. The nodding shakos, one gathers, 
ae accuracy itself, and the tunics which incarnadine 
the Rock are a study in scarlet beyond criticism of 
the military historian. Pipe and drum send distant 
music through casements opening on the Calton Hill. 

ladies are crinolined to the full of their pride 
ad the limit of their purses, for the young Queen 
in the city, and all must be salute and ceremony. 
is a delicious final curtain with all the char- 
acters in adoring expectation of the royal party. The 
result is a blend of kail-yard and carnival; the pro- 
t, Mr. Norman Page, has had colour and artifice 
and jolly comings and goings to work with, and has 
ully enjoyed his job. We dallied over-long, 
Pthaps, at the manse, but there was compensation 
at the Castle. 
Miss Angela Baddeley is a truly floral Marigold 
her acting is a pretty essay in the sentiment which 
des the sentimental. There is a sympathetic part 


t Miss Jean Cadell, who is used to harsher, uglier 
8, and she naturally cultivated the opportunity. 
Beatrice Wilson, who might have more pleased 

groundlings by over-acting a Frenchwoman’s part 


with the familiar nonsense, delighted the judicious by 
her refusal to do so, and Mr. Deering Wells, as one 
of the military representatives, deserved his Marigold. 
It is all a great change from Messrs. Maugham and 
Lonsdale, and not unwelcome. 


ART 
“THE PASSING BELL ” 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


¢¢ J WOULD not have you suppose. . that my 
I zsthetic theory has changed. It has not changed ; 

and if I no longer feel so sure of it as I did, 
that is only because I no longer feel so sure of any- 
thing.’’ So Mr. Clive Bell in the Preface of his new 
book, ‘ Landmarks in Nineteenth-Century Painting.’* 
This was a very great disappointment to me. Either 
Mr. Bell is tamed or his opinions are grown respect- 
able with age. Not that I ever very violently or 
fundamentally disagreed with Mr. Bell. I was never 
one of those bald-pates who adapted Othello to 
shriek : 

Silence that dreadful Bell! he frights the isle 

From her propriety. 
But I did find—as I suppose most people find—that 
he was so forcible, so vulgarly forcible, that I could 
never, or only very rarely, go all his way with him. 
In those days we were always remonstrating with 
him, when he said things like: ‘‘ Admit that if the 
greatest name in European painting is not Cézanne 
it is Giotto.’’ We would not admit it: we would not 
be brow-beaten. ‘‘ What about A, B, and C?’’ we 
cried, ‘‘ and D? ”’ and so on through the alphabet of 
masters. Mr. Bell had a challenging way, in those 
days, of overstating everything. That is why he was 
listened to, and that is why he was good for us. 

In the pages of this new book by Mr. Bell, we 
read of the long, furious fights that raged around 
nineteenth-century artists, a whole civilization turned 
to tumult over a piece of painted canvas. To-day, we 
only make shift to lose our tempers for a day or so 
in the ephemeral Press. And did even ‘‘ Rima’’ stir 
Streatham, or has Mr. Dobson stricken horror into 
the homes of Tooting? True, there are to-day, as 
ever, a faithful band of brothers who will hotly resist 
anything that has the least resemblance to art. The 
Academy is always with us: the Christmas number 
goes on in its long debauch. But the hand of nature 
is very small, and for the most part only politely 
hot, and the manufacturers of Christmas numbers have 
never heard of art. 

When Mr. Bell, in the dim longdago of 1920, 
entered the lists, he did so prepared for the old-time 
battle. He exaggerated, so that he might have room 
to give ground. There was a skirmish or so, and 
then the world went its way to the Palais de Danse, 
And so, it seems to me, a little sadly, Mr. Bell comes 
out again, but this time bearing an olive branch for a 
sword and flying the standard of doubt. If jazz and 
Mr. Bell fail us, where shall we look? Truly, there 
is Mr. Roger Fry. But then he never was a trumpet. 
He is, in his quiet way, one of the best critics Europe 
has ever produced, with the usual equipment of bees : 
but they do not buzz loudly or in any unscholarly 
way. There are our painters themselves: but they, 
too, have grown quiet. Chelsea knows no flaming 
ties, and the sombrero is rare in Bloomsbury: 
Augustus John is an A.R.A., and Rima ”’ stands 
where she did. 


* * Landmarks in Nineteenth-Century Painting.’ By Clive Bell. 
Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d. 
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Is all this good or bad? Does it mean that we 
have returned to the normal, and no longer need 
shouting at? Or does it mean that the fierce fires 
of the early post-war years were but a desperate effort 
to return to the normal, like jazz and the rest of it? 
That we are sinking back and giving up the game, a 
generation whose true fires were all put out in a battle 
that was not of the mind? 

‘Landmarks in Nineteenth-Century Painting’ 
is a good book, a sound, moderate, just survey of 
the great figures and movements in art history be- 
tween David and the end of Impressionism. I re- 
member a distinguished writer of the last generation 
saying to me: ‘* Above all things, never be sound. 
No one will listen to you unless you shout.’’ Mr. 
Bell was the unsound booster of sound principles. 
Now he has become sound. Here and there, he re- 
tains the old ‘‘ innocent metre.’’ The violent, start- 
ling phrase, the uncompromising didacticism, but 
under it all is soundness; and at the beginning there 
was that terrible confession, ‘‘ I no longer feel so 
sure.’’ Art cannot flourish except by continual revo- 
lutions. Who will arise now that Mr. Bell imay 
take up arms for government? For it seems that he 
has passed over. Or is it government that has passed 
over ? 


FORTY DAYS 


By Pincu 


UT in the fields I fear to tread 
The young green of earth’s carpet spread 
Since happy chance 
Might bring my glance 
To mark those wounded Feet ahead. 


Or in the house if I would rest 
Follows the old unquiet lest 
In every cup 
There lifted up 
I touch the food His Hand has blessed. 


Out in the fields, each way I go 
The Lord is risen I know, I know; 
Though sore adread 
All joy had fled 
If ever I dreamed it were not so. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—61 
Set sy NIGEL PLAYFAIR 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a Rondeau begin- 
ning with the words ‘‘ When Crummles played.” It 
should be capable of being spoken as the Epilogue 
to a play of his period addressed to a modern audi- 
ence. There should be the suggestion through it that 
Crummles and his company, in difficult circumstances, 
were doing their best to carry on the traditions of 
English acting. No mention of his Pump should be 
made. 

N.B.—Mr. Nigel Playfair, by arrangement with the 
SaturpAy Review, reserves the right to purchase 
from the author the copyright of any entry submitted 
for this Competition (not necessarily the winning 
entry) for a sum of Five Guineas. 

B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best hundred 
words from the contributions to a symposium “‘ My 
Exemplary Night Club,’’ supposed to be written by 
Mr. John Galsworthy, Mr. Hannen Swaffer and Mr. 
Harley Granville-Barker. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 


addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week, LITERARY 6h, 
or LITERARY 61g). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing js 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. j 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words mus be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to hj 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent jn {fo 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted 4, 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 


to withhold a prize or prizes. 

Entries must reach the Editor, addressed H | 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon. 
day, May 9, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the Satrurpay REVIEW immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of th 


Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 59 
Set By MACAULAY 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and 4 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best answer, 
not exceeding 400 words, to the question: Which do 
you consider to be at the present time the more incom. 
petent, literary or dramatic criticism? Give a brie 
statement of what, in your view, should be the aims 
of each. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for not more than 
sixteen lines of verse written by a gentleman or lady 
about to suffer burning for heretical opinions. 


We have received the following report from Miss 
Rose Macaulay, with which we concur, and we have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
her recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MISS MACAULAY 


59A. It is not to be expected that intelligence among 
competitors should soar very high in Easter week. 
Anyhow, it did not. For that matter, the intelligence 
of the setter of this competition seems to have been 
also rather off colour, for, frankly, I do not now 
think it a good one. To deal brilliantly in so short 
a space with comparative literary and dramatic 
criticism, setting it in relation to the criticism of 
other periods, referring it to general standards, judg- 
ing it, approving it, sifting it, and all in a few 
epigrammatic and profound phrases, pregnant with 
wit and learning . . . well, neither Easter week nor 
any other week is a likely week for this. 

However, plenty of common sense came in. Both 
literary and dramatic criticism seems rather unpopular, 
and about equally so. Mr. Lester Ralph inquires 
why literary critics exist at all, though he grudg- 
ingly allows that they must, perhaps, live. Like the 
other competitors, he ignores their function of little 
sunbeam to the publisher, who badly needs such 
cheering. As to the aims of criticism, competitors 
differ. To limit the output of books and plays, says 
one. To make people buy books, says Mr. Anthony 
Gilbert, taking the opposite view. To fill the reader 
either with enthusiasm or dissatisfaction, says 
To furnish an expert introduction of a book or play 
the public, says Mr. Ralph. And so on. The ont 
thing on which competitors are agreed is that thes 
aims are seldom achieved. But it is cheering to heat 
from Oddd that ‘‘ Not all criticism is bad ’’ and from 
Non Omnia that the dramatic critic (as opposed 
the literary) ‘‘ cannot help revealing some useful 
information.’’ 

Many competitors complain, with varying degree 
of bitterness, that critics seem often more set 
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revealing their own cleverness than the nature of the 
book or play, and are ‘‘ misled by their own wit ”’ 
(as W. Taffs perhaps too kindly puts it) ‘‘ into a 
failure to call attention to the real essence of an 
guthor.’’ M. L. makes the really useful suggestion 
that critics should add to their notices the confession 
“This is written because I know the author, like 
him, or dislike him. Take salt.’’ Her essay is sensi- 
ble, but too subjective. Of the others, Mrs. Her- 
bert is shrewd and terse and reaches the fair conclu- 
sion that criticism is very mixed; Sennacherib is 
amusing, but irony is surely out of place on this 
grave theme; Anthony Gilbert’s essay, which might 
have got a prize, is too carelessly written, and lament- 
ably assumes all literature to be fiction; John Smith, 
Non Omnia, H. G. Gates, R. H. Pomfret, Oddd, 
Muriel Malvern, and others, each say a few good 
things. 

The first prize goes to V. C. C.-B., who makes a 
point as to the greater technicality of dramatic art; 
the second to Miss M. K. Grindrod, whose point is 
literature’s greater need of pruning. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


The task of the dramatic critic to-day is incom- 
parably worse performed than that of the literary 
critic, for it must necessarily be rare for a dramatic 
critic to be competent to discuss the drama. He 
writes as an appreciative member of the general 
public—not as an expert: or, worse still, as a 
literary critic merely, as though the drama were but 
a sub-division of letters. In the theatre there is not 
one force but three—the author, the actor, and the 
producer ; and to criticize these it is first essential to 
understand the technique of the stage apart from the 
technique of the pen, to learn what is the producer’s 
art, and to realize that he plays a part in the theatre 
as important as either actor or author. Literary 
criticism is confronted by no such mystery. The critic 
is himself a writer: he is a craftsman dealing with 
his own commodity. 

Literature boasts infinite varieties of style—all food 
for appreciation. But the drama is more confined to 
general canons, and criticism therefore must be nar- 
rower and more expert. Once again the acclamation 
of a member of the general public is not enough, for 
there are many stage spectacles which excite a degree 
of appreciation without being remotely dramatic. The 
only true standard for a play is its fitness for the 
theatre. The standard for literature is its fitness for 
moods, of which there is wide choice. The theatre 
requires action and surprises. A play which depicts 
characters jogging along in several planes to a known 
conclusion is not drama: it is but belles lettres. The 
drama demands some twist in human affairs which 
sets character against character till it reveals them 
goaded to their logical—not their obvious—conclu- 
sions. Nor is the merely poignant situation a sub- 
stitute for drama—the vivid tragedy of human beings. 
Sincere acting requires rational dialogue. A four- 
page speech therefore from one of our expressionistic 
authors—interesting both psychologically and from a 
literary standpoint—may yet be dramatically pernici- 
ous. But how often does your critic detect this? He 
realizes perhaps that he has been bored, but he is 
ignorant, usually, of the logical technical explana- 
tion. No similar difficulty befalls the literary critic. 
It is his aim to examine the architecture of books, 
to appraise its design and to comprehend its execu- 

as a ceramist judges pottery, or a dancer the 


V. C. C.-B. 


SECOND PRIZE 


It would perhaps be ungrateful to suggest that the aim of 
all criticism, whether literary or dramatic, should be to limit 
the output of books or plays. Yet it seems a little hard that 
in these days, when we hear so much about control, whether 


of this or that, nothing can be done to prevent Miss X. from 
presenting the public with yet another wizened, devitalized 
specimen of her art. 

A critic, whether of books or plays, must have two qualities : 
he must be able to recognize unerringly when a work is worthy 
of serious consideration; and he must be able to write. 

Under present conditions, the duties of the literary critic 
are more responsible than those of the dramatic critic. I sup- 
pose the difficulties of getting a play produced at all are so 
great that no work without some vital quality would ever 
reach the stage of production. 

Literary output, if only for economic reasons, is governed 
by entirely different laws. There is, comparatively speaking, 
little to prevent Miss X. or Sir Blankley Dash from flooding 
the market with tosh, whether in the form of the 7s. 6d. novel 
or of the 24s. memoir: there is a great deal to deter them from 
dramatic aspirations. 

Therefore the task of the literary critic is the more arduous. 
Does he stand up and meet this demand like a man? He does 
not. He takes shelter: he slithers past the obstacle with a 
non-committal word or two. If he is reviewing a work on 
the Pilgrim Fathers, being himself at the time obsessed by 
Anatole France, why then, he will talk about Anatole France, 
and let the Pilgrim Fathers go hang. Or perhaps he is one 
of these specialist reviewers, who, on the strength of a brief 
visit to the Andaman Islands, followed on his return by a 
lavishly-illustrated tome, receives for criticism any and every 
subsequent work on the subject written during his lifetime— 
regardless of the facts that his powers of discrimination are 
nil, and his literary style would disgrace a film-captionist. 

Dramatic criticism is in a bad enough way, but it is at least 
saved from such incompetents as these; and it has, moreover, 
a few brilliant exceptions, who can write without losing their 
critical power, and can castigate without forgetting how to 
write, 


M. K. Grinprop 


598. | am forced to the conclusion that the emotion 
attendant on the expectation of being burnt to death 
is one not fruitfully reflected on in tranquillity. Few 
competitors evinced any very lively sense of their 
situation; Neerglop, who did seem to feel her posi- 
tion keenly, allowed it to upset her scansion. Curious 
reasons were imagined by some writers for their pre- 
dicament ; some were to be burnt for religious heresy, 
others ‘for disapproving of current fashions in dress 
or hair, one for declining to marry a lady with a 
beard, another for not agreeing with the Daily Mail. 
E. M. Rutherford, H. C. M., and J. W. Carter were 
good in a calm way, and G. M. Graham refreshing. 
Mrs. Herbert gets the first prize, for her intelligent 
sympathy with her burner, T. E. Casson the second. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


This conscientious gentleman of Spain, 
My silver-tongued Inquisitor, and I, 
Though we shall certainly not meet again, 
For this one hour we may be said to vie 
With one another to the latest breath 

In standing firm by Dogma to the death. 


Since all the death unhappily is mine 

The burning question touches me more nigh. 

Yet. . . if I held his shibboleths divine 

Might I not stand and watch his carcase fry 

If he denied them, even as I to-day? 

Hail, brother, who for Truth will die—or slay ! 
Atice HERBERT 


SECOND PRIZE 
ANNE ASKEW, MARTYR 


I have just one thought. I would I were 
On Kirkby Moor in the clean air, 
Away from the heart of Smithfield stalls, 
Where the blood of the slaughtered heifer crawls. 
I can see Marsh Grange where I was born— 
The farm, and the orchards and cool corn, 
Marsh marigolds, and Dunnerholme, 
And beyond Walney the sea-foam. 
My father’s sheep were branded red 
With the burning-iron ; but they are not dead. 
Would I were lying among them there 
On the fell-side in the heather fair, 
And God were only as kind to me 
As my earthly father by the sea. 

T. E. Casson 
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BACK NUMBERS—XXI 


\ K ] HEN Bulwer Lytton, grown formidable with 
age, withdrew from the breakfast table, his 
little grandson used to exclaim with relief, 

‘* Man gone!’’ He was a man, and it seems to me 

that we may judge certain eminent Victorians by the 

fact that they took him to be no more than ‘‘ the 
padded man that; wears the stays ” of Tennyson’s jibe 
at him: 


What profits it to understand 
The merits of a spotiess shirt, 

The dapper foot, the little hand, 
If half the little soul be dirt? 


Well, the padded manikin, besides writing some sixty 
books, of which at least six are still widely read, and 
a play that still holds the stage, and doing an immense 
amount of political work, endured with unfaltering 
courage through decades a persecution which would 
have sent almost anyone of his opponents into a mad- 
house. 


* 
* * 


The whiskers, the foppish clothes, the cheap 
Byronic attitudes, the sheer bad taste of which his 
architectural follies and his passion for musical-boxes 
are indications, will be easily enough forgotten by 
anyone who considers the long agony of his private 
life. He married early and recklessly, in defiance of 
his mother’s wishes; his wife became his deadly and 
tireless enemy, pursuing him wherever he moved in 
public, bombarding his political colleagues with scur- 
rility and obscenity. Her ingenuity in insult was 
fiendish. She kept him in the pillory to the end. And 
through it all Lytton did his public and his literary 
work, sick at heart but maintaining his composure, 
unsoured towards the rest of the world, preserving 
his zest for life, minutely interested in everything from 
politics to spiritualism, from literature to the rearing 
of babies, on which last matter he had strong opinions. 


* 
* * 


He was a better judge of literature than is com- 
monly supposed. Should there ever be brought into 
existence an anthology of the advice established 
writers have given to beginners, its editor will be 
bound to include the letter Lytton wrote to the youth- 
ful Coventry Patmore on the principles of composi- 
tion, on the subordination of detail to the governing 
idea. And he was courageous in championship of 
persecuted writers, the one man of letters who, with- 
out personal reasons, came forward to defend and 
advise the author of the scandal of 1866. But his 
critical eye had a blind spot, and he never could see 
the exasperating tawdriness of his own prose, so that 
with much invention, a great deal of cleverness, ample 
knowledge of the world, wide reading, a real instinct 
for the telling of tales, he remains an unsatisfactory 
writer. 


* 
* * 


‘* I do think you should look with a hypercritical 
eye on all those antithetical neatnesses of style 
which make the great feature of your composition,’’ 
he wrote to Disraeli. ‘‘ The flippancies I allude to 
are an ornate and showy effeminacy, which I think 
you should lop off on the same principle as Lord Ellen- 
borough should cut his hair.’” He could not take his 
own advice, and yet, for those who had insight enough 
to penetrate below the tawdriness of his surface, he 


was revealed as a writer doing something to broaden 
and deepen fiction. Carlyle, not precisely the judge 
most likely to be taken in by glitter and rant, wrote 
of Lytton’s ‘ Zanoni,’ ‘‘ it will be a liberating voice fo, 
much that lay imprisoned in many human souls.” By 
there is finer work than that book to Lytton’s credit: 
he is the author of ‘ A Strange Story.’ 


* 
* 


However, it is the man, as we suspected in re. 
viewing his son’s memoir in 1883, that deserves our 
attention rather than the writer. Lytton wrote far 
too much, not out of a natural exuberance like that 
of Dumas, but because, in the agony of his private 
life, he dared not be idle. To be fair to him, we must 
remember that only part of his work proceeded from 
a properly artistic impulse, most of it being a des. 
perate attempt to put something between himself and 
the thought of the malignity that pursued him with. 
out pause or scruple. He had other distractions, 
apart from his arduous and in its way successful 
political work. Lady Lytton said that, having been 
told by him how he was living in Albany with Soli. 
tude, she went there and found Solitude, in white 
muslin, seated on his knee. There was generally a 
woman in the background, as was widely known then 
and as has been openly acknowledged since. If he 
found any consolation, however, it was probably not 
in any quasi-marital but in a paternal relationship 
never yet avowed. 


* 
* * 


There can be no harm at this’ date in allusion to his 
solicitude for the slightly mysterious young man who 
bears in literary history the name of O’Shaughnessy. 
Lytton, by wire-pulling which was eventually justified, 
but which at the time seemed to have no excuse, 
foisted that very unscientific young dreamer on the 
British Museum, where, however, O’Shaughnessy 


‘presently acquired the knowledge needed for his work. 


Lytton lived long enough to read O’Shaughnessy’s 
earlier verse; his death was a grievous blow to a man 
with none of Lytton’s tenacity, and, other sorrows 
coming upon O’Shaughnessy, his always tenuous in- 
spiration was exhausted before his own death, soon 
as that came. 


* 
* * 


Lytton’s concern for O’Shaughnessy and for his 
acknowledged family relieved an egotism that has 
comic aspects, but is not unimpressive. One of the 
oddest exhibitions of his ego-centric nature was the 
invariable coincidence, during some thirty years of 
the production of fiction, of the hero’s age and the 
author’s. We may smile; but is there not. something 
courageous in this conviction that each stage of life 
reached by him was the best, the most romantic? 
Whatever he himself may have been as a novelist, 
his life is material for a novel—a novel in which it 
would be made apparent that a man with many and 
rare gifts, a man in many respects deserving of per 
sonal esteem, can miss his due through: incapacity 
for sympathy. His letters to his son are extraordinary 
documents, inspired as they are by tender affection 
and yet couched in terms bound to exasperate the 
young man to whom they were addressed. In life, 
even more than in literature, Lytton had the habit 
of doing the right thing in the wrong way. He is to 
be read in youth, if his defects are to be tolerated; 
but it is only in maturity, and after unusual exper 
ence, that the man can be valued rightly. 
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REVIEWS 
MODERN FRENCH POETRY 


By EpwarpD SHANKS 


The French Poets of the Twentieth Century. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Literary 
Appreciations, by E. L. Kastner. Dent. 
7s. 6d. 


HE anthology of contemporary poetry is always 

at best a difficult matter. It has the highest chance 
of success when it stands on a contentious and propa- 
gandist basis, when it seeks to illustrate some move- 
ment or some period with a discernible character of 
itsown. The academic, impartial survey is rarely very 
happy, and its difficulties are multiplied when it is in- 
tended for the instruction of foreign readers. There 
is nothing, therefore, to cause surprise in the fact that 
Professor Kastner’s volume must be pronounced un- 
satisfactory and even, to some extent, misleading. 
It is, however, rather more unsatisfactory than it need 
have been. 

In the first place, the limits within which Professor 
Kastner has confined himself seem to me, so far as I 
can make out what they are, to be rather unfortu- 
nately chosen. If he had included José-Maria de 
Hérédia, I should have said that he regarded any poet 
who survived into the twentieth century as eligible: 
since he has not—nor yet Sully Prudhomme—the prin- 
ciple he has followed remains a little doubt. One can 
only suppose that the qualification for admission to 
this anthology is that the poet shall have done all or 
a substantial part of his work since 1900. : 

This is an unhappy basis to begin on and particu- 
larly unhappy in its application to recent French 
poetry. It cuts right across the Symbolist and allied 
movements, omitting many of their beginnings. This 
general current which ran from, say, 1880 to 1905 
or 1910, is an ill-defined but quite coherent and recog- 
nizable thing, and what has succeeded it and is also 
represented in this book has nothing to do with it and 
draws inspiration from quite other sources. It was 
on the whole very well, though perhaps a little too 
amply, illustrated in that excellent anthology ‘ Les 
Pottes d’Aujourd’hui,’ edited a good many years ago 
by MM. Van Bever and Léautaud. It is by no means 
so well illustrated here. Indeed, Professor Kastner s 
test (if I am right in my guess at it) allows him to 
omit Jules Laforgue, who, though he is almost as im- 
portant a figure as Rimbaud or Verlaine, is still hardly 
known in England save to a handful of intellectuals, 
who have found him a very useful quarry. It also 
excludes the even less familiar Tristan Corbiére. This 
is rather like compiling an anthology of the English 
Romantic Revival without specimens of either Keats 

When we come to examine what, within his limits, 
Professor Kastner has chosen, the results are not much 
more satisfactory. He is rather a “‘ harbitrary gent ”’ 
and is more given to telling us than to arguing with 
us. He tells us that M. Henri de Régnier’s ‘ Les 
Médailles d’Argile’ is ‘‘ regarded by his admirers 
as his supreme achievement.”’ As one of M. de Rég- 
tier’s admirers, I dissent: I should rather regard it 
as the first evidence of his failure to pass the line 
which divides a very good poet from a great one. 
Evidently M. de Régnier has two sorts of admirers. 
As evidently Professor Kastner belongs to the other 
sort, since he gives us nothing from any of the 
volumes which preceded the ‘ Médailles d’Argile, 
fone of the ‘ Odelettes’ nor yet the lovely * Elegie 
Double,’ nor yet ‘ Le Vase,’ which is perhaps M. de 
Régnier’s finest single achievement. To take another 
example at random, the selections from Samain ap- 
pear to me very unrepresentative. They illustrate 


most inadequately what Professor Kastner himself 
calls his ‘* haunting indecisive music.’? One of his 
famous sonnets with the trailing fifteenth line should 
have been included, such as that which ends: 
Toujours 4 son poing maigre un bracelet de fer, 


Ou son nom de blancheur était gravé ‘* Stéphane,”’ 
Semblait l’anneau rivé de l’exil trés amer. 


Dans un parfum d’héliotrope diaphane 
Elle mourait, fixant les voiles sur la mer, 
Elle mourait parmi l’automne . . . vers I’hiver . . . 


Et c’était comme une musique qui se fane. 


Moreover, since the objection that a piece is hack- 
neyed cannot apply in an anthology intended 
for foreign readers, ‘‘ Mon Ame est une Infante en 
robe de parade ’’ should also have been given as 
highly characteristic not merely of the poet but also 
of the atmosphere in which he lived and wrote. 

Professor Kastner’s inclusions and exclusions of 
individual poets are equally difficult to understand. 
He finds room for that amiable poetic bumble-bee, 
Emile Angellier, perhaps out of professional fellow- 
feeling. Angellier wrote an interesting essay on 
Burns, but he did not write interesting poetry. Better 
than this would have been some of the exquisitely 
worked pieces of Pierre Louijs, such as ‘ A 1l’Héroine 
d’un Roman Futur.’ M. Vildrac is omitted. So is 
M. Pierre Liévre, who, though he was never for- 
mally attached to them, is one of the best of the 
Fantaisistes. I have looked in vain for André Spire, 
— Franck and M. Henri Ghéon. They are not 

ere. 

The “‘ literary appreciations ’’ which are attached 
to the selections also offer serious cause for comment. 
They are nowhere very informative: thus, for ex- 
ample, in a quite inadequate note on M. Paul Fort, 
which gives no idea of the range and variety of his 
work and hardly any of his method, Professor Kast- 
ner even forgets to give us the surely interesting fact 
that he was elected Prince des Poétes some fifteen 
years ago in succession to Léon Dierx. This is, how- 
ever, a minor point compared with some of the 
critical judgments. Professor Kastner actually says 
that ‘“‘ Emile Verhaeren is not only the greatest of 
the Belgian poets, but of all poets who have written 
in French the one with the greatest European repu- 
tation.’’ I do not know whether it is charitable to 
assume that this is a shockingly ill-written sentence, 
rather than a critical absurdity, but it is certainly 
one or the other. As for his statement that the 
Comtesse de Noailles ‘‘ is generally considered to be 
one of the greatest poets that the twentieth century 
has produced in France, perhaps in Europe,’’ I shall 
confine myself to asking plaintively for his authority. 


BURKE 


Edmund Burke. By Bertram Newman. 


7s. 6d. 


A SEVERER test than that imposed by an attempt 
to write a good short book on Burke would be 
difficult to imagine. Mr. Newman emerges from the 
ordeal with great credit, and this biography is an 
extremely able, well-written piece of work. It is well 
informed and intelligent, and, though not a final ac- 
count, it comes within measurable distance of being 
adequate to its subject—and this is saying a great 
deal. Further, the danger of making the life of 
Burke one vast Appropriation Clause is skilfully 
avoided. It should, perhaps, be emphasized that the 
book is a brief biography, not a study of Burke’s 
thought, for good though the treatment of the latter 
is, it is hardly quite satisfactory. On the ultimate 
problems and issues raised, this book is just a trifle 
lacking. If we are not mistaken this is because Mr. 
Newman seems sometimes to look at his subject rather 
from a literary than from an historical or philosophical 
point of view. On the whole, however, there are com- 
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paratively few points he misses, and of the sources of 
information Mr. Newman is clearly well abreast, 
though it is odd that he does not refer to Lord Mor- 
ley’s first book on Burke. 

The life of Burke is full of paradoxes, puzzles, 
and pitfalls for the student. It may be thought sur- 
prising that the man whose mind was the greatest 
ever devoted to practical politics in this country should 
come from Ireland; that he had a Catholic mother, 
was educated a Protestant and went to a Quaker school 
in Ireland. It is a paradox that the greatest of 
Whigs, one who so brilliantly answered the argu- 
ment of Bolingbroke’s ‘ Patriot King,’ the New Testa- 
ment of Toryism, should have broken up the Whig 
Party and have become the founder of modern Con- 
servatism. It has puzzled everyone that the champion 
of the oppressed in America, in Ireland, and in India, 
sympathized with the émigré rather than the French 
peasant in the time of the French Revolution. And 
it seems almost incredible that a profound thinker 
should have devoted his life to discoursing the words 
of eternal wisdom from the back benches. Even 
Burke’s oratory is puzzling. The sobriquet ‘‘ the 
dinner-bell ’? may be posthumous; but Thurlow, of 
whom somebody said that no one could possibly be 
so wise as Thurlow looked, comparing the American 
speeches of Fox and Burke, said: ‘‘Fox spoke to the 
House; Burke spoke as though he were speaking to 
himself.”’ Even Burke’s reputation as a_ political 
philosopher is a mystery to some. 

Mr. Newman very rightly stresses the importance 
of Burke’s combination of imagination and reason- 
ing power as helping to explain his true greatness, 
and aptly quotes Hazlitt’s remark that the only 
adequate evidence of Burke’s powers was ‘‘all that 
he wrote.’’ In other respects, however, we think 
Mr. Newman is sometimes mistaken. It surely be- 
tokens some misconception to state in the conclusion 
that much of Burke’s thought is commonplace. On 
historical questions, too, Mr. Newman is sometimes 
misleading. Thus he says that the distinction, 
prominent in the early days of the American ques- 
tion, between internal and external taxation, was ‘‘un- 
founded.’’ In logic, perhaps. But it had some cen- 
turies of English history behind it. Nor is it true 
that the American question was argued throughout 
on a basis of legality. The appeal was from legality to 
right and reason. Nor do we think Mr. Newman’s 
treatment of Burke’s constant appeal to expediency 
rather than to principle altogether satisfactory. It 
is not possible to treat it as itself a principle unless 
we say to what end anything under discussion is ex- 
pedient. The explanation of Burke’s refusal to ap- 
peal to principle is to be found in high affairs. The 
Irish question and the American question were mis- 
handled by the same party. Any principle which con- 
demned them in America condemned them in Ireland 
too. To avoid this Burke appeals to expediency. 
Goldsmith’s line, ‘‘ And to party gave up what was 
meant for mankind,’’ was true. Mr. Newman again 
does not bring out, as Burke himself did, that the 
root of the Irish problem was politics, not religion. 
Burke noted that nothing was more deplored than 
the conversion of a Catholic to Protestantism because 
it made it impossible legally to oppress him after- 
wards. The religious test had been chosen because 
it distinguished the English from the Irish. 

It is ungrateful to draw attention to weaknesses in 
such an able book. One last omission, however, may 
perhaps be noted. Mr. Newman has not been struck 
by the remarkable fact that the thought of Burke, 
the greatest critic of the French Revolution, and the 
thought of Rousseau, the writer whose influence is 
most clearly associated with it, had, in spite of obvious 
differences, a considerable amount in common. The 
‘moral essence’”’ which is Burke’s definition of society 
is closely related to the moi commun of the ‘ Contrat 
Social.’ 


DISCOVERIES 


Where Freedom Falters, By the Author of ‘ The 
Pomp of Power.’ Scribners. 16s. 
America Comes of Age. By André Siegfried, 


Cape. 12s. 6d. 
The Problem of a World Court. By David Jayne 
Hill. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


OLUMBUS, we were taught at school, discovered 

America; many are they that annually re-discover 
it. And as ‘‘ this progress keeps going on ”’ the pro. 
cess becomes reciprocal: Americans are discover 
Europe. Here are three, discoverers all: Professor 
André Siegfried, whose ‘ Post War Britain ’ has given 
him a claim to be heard; David Jayne Hill, once an 
American Ambassador in Germany; and the pseudo- 
anonymous author of ‘The Pomp of Power’ in 
another volume with an alliterative title, ‘ Where 
Freedom Falters.’ 

Professor Siegfried and the author of ‘ Where Free. 
dom Falters’ form a picturesque contrast in know. 
ledge and method. The author of ‘ Where Freedom 
Falters ’ is vaguely pretentious in his anonymity. It 
is as if he were hiding himself in a cloak to make 
himself out a bigger man than he is. And what pur- 
pose is served by being anonymous on the title. 
page only to disclose your identity at the end of the 
introduction? But the suggestion of mystery is there: 
‘‘if you my dear reader were on the same side of the 
keyhole as I, how much you would know: but, alas, 
how little can I disclose.’” What does the mystery 
amount to? In the first place once the introductory 
chapter has been excluded, between a fifth and a sixth 
of this volume is direct quotation or implied quota- 
tion. When a volume such as this is published at 
sixteen shillings, we have a right to expect something 
more than ephemeral journalistic comment, based 
largely on such easily accessible sources as the Lodge- 
Roosevelt Correspondence, the Papers of Colonel 
House, and Dean Inge’s ‘ England.’ The volume pur- 
ports to be an examination of the influence of the 
democratic idea on England and the United States, 
and on their inter-relationship. It amounts to little 
more, in so far as it is a contribution to contemporary 
politics, than an unbalanced eulogy of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and of Mr. Baldwin, with some in- 
discriminate abuse of Lord Beaverbrook, which will 
probably be used in the right quarter as propaganda, 
mingled with a commonplace restatement of the 
problems of debt and inter-relationship. It concludes 
with a ‘‘ touristy ’’ sketch of America. The author 
has apparently satisfied himself that Americans are 
not civilized because he cannot find people there who 
have read Marcel Proust and the Diaries of Colonel 
Repington. Anyone can write a volume like this once 
given the recipe: take a few manuals of political his- 
tory, spice them with anecdotage from contemporary 
memoirs, flavour with gossip from the political 
‘* crushes ’’ which the author may have attended and 
suggest throughout that much more might be said. 
The saddest thing of all is that the author has it in 
him to write a good book; his style is vivid and enter- 
taining and he has read widely. If only he would 
come off Olympus! 

Profesgor André Siegfried’s ‘ America Comes of 
Age ’ is a systematic study of contemporary America. 
The emphasis lies with the adjective: Professor Sieg- 
fried does not register impressions here and there, he 
works through his material and constructs a logical 
narrative from his conclusions. It is one of the most 
complete and sane studies of America that has ap 
peared in recent years, and it covers religion, politics, 
foreign relations, industry and economics. The study 
of the degree of America’s economic dependence upon 
Europe is admirable in its lucid brevity. Above all 
Professor Siegfried has contrived to avoid a French 
emphasis in his volume. This balance. of judgment 
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shows itself in his treatment of Anglo-American 
relations : 

Two persons out of every three in the United States will, 
| admit, run down the English and tell you that they are 
lazy, antiquated, and deceitful ... When you really know 
the Americans, you discover that this traditional attitude does 
not express their underlying thoughts. It is now over twenty- 
five years since they ceased to look upon England as an evil 
influence. 

David Jayne Hill’s ‘The Problem of a World 
Court’ is the excursion of the one hundred per cent. 
American into foreign affairs. First it is proved that 
“the World Court idea ’’ from which the Permanent 
Court of International Justice developed was and 
always had been an American idea, and the fact that 
“this unrealized American idea’’ has never gained 
realization is due entirely to the perverted diplomacy 
of European statesmen, and more particularly of that 
“political and military alliance ’’—the League of 
Nations. The whole is a piece of special pleading to 
show that in all the Proposals for a Permanent Court 
of Justice, America has been the injured party. It 
was after Mr. Hill had completed his volume that 
the issue was closed by the Senate’s vote on Feb- 
rary 9, by 50 to 39, to adhere to her reserva- 
tions on the question of the Court. And Senator 
Borah, it seems, went further than Mr. Hill and 
showed that reaily it was all the fault of Great Britain. 

Two of these volumes show how easy it is to gain 
sharp, false impressions of one side of the Atlantic 
from the other. The third, and that the work of a 
Frenchman, shows how important it is that sympa- 
thetic understanding should at least be attempted. 


SIX VICTORIAN PROPHETS 


Modern Humanists Reconsidered. By the Rt. 
Hon. J. M. Robertson. Watts. 7s. 6d. 


N this book the author offers estimates of six of the 

chief publicists of the Victorian Age, whom he con- 
sidered a generation ago in a volume now out of 
Regarding criticism as a scientific process, he 
is uneasy over the critic’s right to a change of opinion, 
but that, we think, can be fairly conceded. Even 
genius is subject to the general way of thinking and 
writing which we call the ‘ spirit of the age.’’ The 
next generation may lose touch with this spirit and 
find work which was once strikingly original and help- 
ful too commonplace to be mentioned. The critic 
himself, too, as anyone knows who has kept common- 
place books for thirty years, changes in his views of 
what is desirable in an author. He seeks one thing in 
youth, another in age. That author deserves the 
title of classic in whom at all times we can find some- 
thing new. 

The critic’s business, according to Mr. Robertson, 
is to give reasons, and the thinking involved in such 
a process clears away a good deal of sentimentalism 
and rhetorical verbiage which really means little, 
though it remains from age to age a potent means of 
attraction. But the critic is also engaged in the dis- 
covery of beauty—a triumphant power which so far 
has ‘defied analysis—and his work, as Mr. Robertson 
admits, is partly governed by emotion, which has its 
reasons behind it, though they are not consciously 
argued. Emotion differs strangely in one human 
creature and another. Thomas Burt, we are told, 
owed a great deal to Ruskin. He was as sane as he 
was good; so there must be something in Ruskin. 
This line of argument might lead us to some odd 
literary conclusions. Is there any scientific proof that 
the late William Shakespeare wrote better than the 
late Charles Garvice? He certainly wrote the worse 
grammar of the two. 

Faute d’archanges, il faut aimer des créatures im- 
parfaites. Homo sapiens, even in his superior form of 


Prophet and publicist, turns out to be curiously incon- 


sistent, and Mr. Robertson shows up such foibles 
and failings with a learned and unsparing pen. Re- 
garding mankind as lost for centuries in a mist of 
error and mindless religiosity, he cannot be surprised 
at these defects. He thwacks pantheism and points 
out improper affiliations between morals and esthetics. 
He equates Protectionists with Bolsheviks. Much of 
this comment is arguable, but iit is better to say 
that Mr. Robertson’s results are, for this reviewer at 
any rate, eminently satisfactory in the main. He 
regards Ruskin as the most outmoded of his prophets, 
but the process of deflation has left Carlyle, largely 
a wind-bag, even lower in general estimation. In 
youth Mr. Robertson admired him, and now he pro- 
vides a solid and devastating reduction of his claims. 
Carlyle was never a deep thinker and has got credit 
for views, or hints of views, which were not original. 
He cried up Goethe absurdly, and was the oddest pupil 
of a master of serenity. He vilified Lamb and Keats. 
He had an abominable way of patronizing and insulting 
men at least as good as himself. Certainly to-day he 
needs the excuse of his constant dyspepsia. 

The account of Emerson is equally good. His 
system of philosophy, if he ever attained to such a 
thing, will not work, but his shining single sentences 
still make him a_ power. He was at his best a 
master of style, whereas Lord Morley wrote soundly 
of Carlyle that he preferred the English language. 
Matthew Arnold was full of airy inconsistencies as a 
prophet and some way out in foreseeing poetical 
reputations in this present century, but it is duly 
recognized that he did move many of his countrymen 
to better thinking. It is pleasant, too, to see his 
poetry getting its due. It is curiously unequal, as 
Mr. Robertson remarks. It can be quite bad and 
prosy at times, but at its best it entitles him to rank 
with Tennyson and Browning. Arnold has said 
supremely much that appeals to the restless, agnostic 
mind of to-day, and he has hit off the iromes of literary 
reputations. Great men who live long enough can 

hear the world applaud the hollow ghost 
Which blamed the living man. 

Prophets who write are hardened by old age in their 
foibles and peculiarities. Critics praise and authors 
imitate this less worthy side of them, and both invite 
the reaction which comes after their death in the next 
generation. If we could isolate a man and his writing, 
we might often enjoy his work better, but, human 
nature being what it is, that is difficult, and it is well 
suggested here that the reasons for failure or undue 
irritation in a prophet may ultimately be traced to a 
physiological source. 

Mill, the best man personally of Mr. Robertson’s 
six, was lacking in humour, and Herbert Spencer was 
emotionally starved, deliberately egoistic in refusing 
intercourse with his fellows. The pair no longer fly 
lively o’er the lips of men, but their work has had its 
diffusive power on the thinkers of to-day, and Spencer 
in particular, as Mr. Robertson shows, contributed 
much to the present views of Evolution, a doctrine that 
has become a commonplace except in certain circles 
in the United States. 


THE OLD POOR LAW 


English Local Government: English Poor Law 
History. Part I. The Old Poor Law. By 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Longmans. 
21s. 

oh» present volume is the seventh of the series 
on which Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb are still 

working at their truly monumental survey of the his- 

tory of English Local Government. It differs from 
most of the others in not being confined in the main 

to the period from 1688 to 1832. We are given a 

systematic account of English poor relief from the 
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Middle Ages to the eve of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act of 1834, though the authors claim to have done 
independent research only in the post-revolution 
period, and merely to have compiled the earlier por- 
tion from a study of the chief printed authorities. It 
goes perhaps almost without saying that like all their 
work this latest volume is based upon a knowledge 
and research almost terrifying in extent. Even 
though in the earlier part it may not embody the re- 
sults of a complete investigation it will remain for a 
very long time the standard work on the subject, 
while those who are familiar with earlier books will 
appreciate its merits of lucidity and fullness the best. 

Six chief stages of development of the old Poor 
Law are distinguished. In the first of these, that 
is, prior to the legislation of the Tudors, the main 


object of the ‘‘ Laws relating to the Poor ’’ was less 


the relief of the destitute than the repression of vag- 
rancy and of the disorder and turbulence to which it 
led. Provision for the destitute was left to the 
Church and the alms of the charitable. Government 
was chiefly concerned to protect society from rogues, 
vagabonds and ‘‘ sturdy beggars.’’ With the 
momentous developments of the sixteenth century 
consequent upon the discovery of America and of the 
Cape route to India the growth of trade, the en- 
closures, the dissolution of the monasteries, and the 
rise of modern capitalism, a second period begins in 
which the public relief of the destitute was inau- 
gurated because it was found impossible to prevent 
crime and suppress vagrancy if the new property-less 
class were allowed to go hungry. In Tudor legisla- 
tion we can observe the State gradually feeling its 
way towards the solution embodied in the great con- 
solidating statutes at the close of the reign of Eliza- 
beth. From that date, or slightly earlier, to the 
outbreak of the Civil War in 1642, we have what 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb call an attempt at a nationalized 
Poor Law, of which the chief instruments were the 
Justices of the Peace in the parishes and the Privy 
Council attempting to exercise control at the centre. 
This experiment broke down, and between the Re- 
storation and the Industrial Revolution the chief 
feature of the poor law is the attempt of the parishes 
to evade expenditure by taking advantage of the 
Law of Settlement of 1662 which maintained and even 
strengthened the policy of repression. With the ad- 
vent of the industrial changes the parishes sought 
to transfer to employers the burden of enforcing 
labour and discipline on the poor. Finally, faced in 
1795 with the alternative of subsidizing wages or 
enforcing a national minimum, the Justices of the 
Peace, with Parliamentary sanction, embarked on the 
former policy, commonly called the Speenhamland 
system, under which the rates went up by leaps and 
bounds till the Reformed Parliament addressed itself 
to the problem and passed the Poor Law Amendment 
Act of 1834. 

In their next volume Mr. and Mrs. Webb will tell 
the administrative history of poor relief under that 
measure and we shall then be in possession of a com- 
prehensive survey of the whole history of the poor 
law problem and of the varying methods of treatment 
that have been adopted. Perhaps by that time the re- 
form of the Poor Law, the announcement of which is 
becoming an annual event, will have been achieved. 
In that event the last chapter of all should be a 
memorable one. 


A RECORD OF CRIME 


Sir Richard Muir.. By S. T. Felstead. Edited 
by Lady Muir. The Bodley Head. 18s. 


IR RICHARD MUIR was a great criminal 
lawyer, greater perhaps in the attack than in the 
defence. He possessed an infinite capacity for taking 


pains. 


His prosecution of Crippen, as told here, is 


a chapter more thrilling than any from the pen of a 
sensational novelist. Why the Crippen case should 
have taken such hold on popular imagination jt js 
difficult to say. The crime was sordid; the man mean: 
as Muir says, ‘‘ not the ordinary type of man one 
would expect to commit a murder and then cut up 
the body of his victim and dispose of it.’”’ The Wil. 
liam Whiteley murder, in which Muir also prosecuted, 
was of a very different nature. Rayner (now dead) 
was convicted; petitions for his reprieve were circy. 
lated and we read: ‘‘ The Home Secretary realising 
the extent of public feeling wisely reprieved the pris- 
oner.’’ The italics are ours. Several times in this 
volume attention is drawn to the part public opinion, 
as expressed in the Press, plays in criminal cases. Is 
this really so? 

In the Whitaker Wright case Muir was for the 
defence; he ‘‘ looked upon his client as a super- 
optimist and firmly believed, when he took the brief, 
he had a good case.’’ When Wright bolted it was 
weakened. Had he remained and faced the music, 
he would probabiy have been acquitted. It was the same 
with G. L. Bevan. Running away not only prejudiced 
the popular mind but gave the prosecution time to 
work up the case. These sensational financial cases in 
which Muir was engaged have an added interest just 
now when the amendment of the Companies Act, 1908, 
is under consideration. 

Sir Richard Muir regarded the Joel prosecution of 
Mr. R. S. Sievier as ‘‘ one of the hardest fought cases 
in which he took part.’? He appeared for Sievier, 
and at the Old Bailey was led by Sir Rufus Isaacs 
(as he then was); they had against them Sir Edward 
Carson. Everyone, including the prisoner, antici- 
pated a conviction. Sir Rufus’s speech won the day. 
Questions were involved far deeper than showed upon 
the surface; they found expression in the amazing 
ovation which was accorded to Sievier and his counsel, 
when they left the Court, by the crowds which ex- 
tended to Ludgate Circus. Glimpses are given of 
trials in which figure Hooley, Bottomley, Farrow, 
Wells of ‘‘ Monte Carlo ’’ fame and that outstanding 
scoundrel, Lincoln, ex-M.P. For sheer excitement 
there is nothing better in this book than the Hatton 
Garden pearl robbery of 1913, when a pearl necklace 
worth £130,000 was changed in the post for lumps 
of sugar and finally picked up from a Finsbury gutter 
packed in a matchbox. A London Jew, Grizard, was 
the arch-villain of the piece. Muir secured his con- 
viction. It is stated here that only three orthodox 
Jews (and two of them brothers) have ever been 
executed in London. 

This book would have been better had the writer 
jettisoned eighty per cent. of his adjectives and 
adhered to simple English. We read, for example, 
that someone, not Jupiter Pluvius, “‘ literally rained 
blows ’? on a man’s head. And for a convicted mur- 
derer to ‘‘ die’? upon the scaffold is quite enough 
without his being ‘‘ launched into eternity ’’ or ‘‘ ex- 
piating his sordid crime.” 


THE PERFECT TRAMP 


The Gentle Art of Tramping. By Stephen 
Graham. Holden. 6s. 


N this masterly book Mr. Graham expounds the 
Liew of the art of tramping; ‘the Home Sec- 
retary ought to suppress it at once, lest its dangerous 
enthusiasm should cause a wholesale abandonment 
of work, and an alarming increase in the tramp popu- 
lation, to the detriment of the national production 
and the great embarrassment of the police. Mr. 
Graham knows the innate restlessness of mankind, 
and plays on it with astonishing skill; he is a Pie 
Piper, and will have his disciples dancing after him 
over the hills and far away, no matter what becomes 
of their deserted posts. There should be none but 
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feeble books on tramping permitted in a well-ordered 
State; to write of it as well as this is immoral, and 
a threat to the stability of the nation. Since there is 
nothing for it but quotation, we will quote Mr. Graham 
on what he ought to have made a dismal occasion— 
drying off after a soaking night in the open: 

Your shirt will dry quickest and easiest. Wearing that, 
yon can dry the rest of your clothes at the fire, the lightest 
first. If your boots are soaked it is better not to try and 
dry them by a fire. Leather liketh not fire. There is [fittle 
harm in wearing wet boots and trusting them to dry them- 
selves as best they can. 

It is a happy occasion, this of drying-off. One’s spirits 
are naturally exalted by it. It is victory of a kind. The 
tramp sings as he circles the fire. There is a music which 
belongs to the mood, and it is a pity no great musician has 
composed ‘ While waiting for my clothes to dry by an early 
morning fire.’ The musicians have not tramped enough. 

However, in this light-hearted frolic, let us not allow our 
linen to be ruined. Beware of the long flames which try 
to lick your trousers as they hang there in the wind; be- 
ware of the scorching heat which browns and ruins a shirt; 
beware of the showers of sparks which rise when you throw 
a new log on the fire. For some good reason, sparks are 
more plentiful after rain than in the dry. Your fire may 
be sending up sparks all the while, big substantial living 
sparks, which, settling on your drying blanket, may fret it 
with holes. I have had a blanket made holey by this before 
now. The spark settles on the wool, ignites it gently, and 
starts a hole which may be as big as a cigar end before you 
notice it... That is the way of drying-off. It suits all 
weathers. But if, while you are engaged upon it, the sun 
breaks forth, promising natural heat, you may relax your 
energies from the fireside and place your hopes on the morn- 
ing warmth. Nothing is more delightful than the sun bath 
after rain. You enjoy it, your clothes enjoy it, knapsack 
enjoys it, coffee enjoys it. As you are all spread out on the 
hill-side the butterflies settle on your bare chest trying to 
take honey from you, and flit thence to the knapsack which, 
perchance moistened with sugar, gives an even pleasanter 
reaction to the proboscis of a Vanesso. 

It needs no more to show how subtly subversive 
Mr. Graham is. The chapters on ‘ Scrounging ’ and 
‘ Trespasser’s Walk,’ from which we feel bound to 
shield all good Forsytes, may remain in the obscurity 
to which the sound good sense of the British people 
will no doubt condemn this book. The discussions of 
cooking, and beds, and countries to tramp in are too 
disruptive of society to be quoted here; he who is a 
tramp already may read ‘ The Gentle Art’ and be- 
come a better one; but he who is a sound citizen, 
should steer clear of it, for it will either rob him of 
his respectability if he falls to the lure, or of peace 
of mind if he resist. 


“IL RE GALANTUOMO ” 


Victor Emmanuel II and the Union of Italy. By 
G. S. Forester. Methuen. os. 6d. 


N the comparative dearth of good short books 

on Italian history, this lightly and indeed some- 
times flippantly written volume may be welcomed. 
Mr. Forester writes easily and brightly, and no one 
will complain that he is heavy or dull. He marshals 
his facts competently, and he tells his story well. It 
was not to be expected that he would wholly succeed 
in resisting the temptation to make the honest king 
play a rather more decisive part in events than a more 
sober historian would feel able to justify. In fact 
the author himself seems partly conscious of this in 
his concluding pages, when he writes : 

But unstinted praise does little good and some harm— 
especially as the available amount of praise is definitely 
limited and cannot be allotted to one man without detracting 
from the achievements of another. 

Perhaps the truth of this admirable dictum was over- 
looked when earlier in the book he wrote that Victor 
Emmanuel ‘‘ is entitled to all the merit of Cavour’s 
achievements.’’ Allowance, however, can easily be 
made for some exaggeration of the king’s import- 
ance, and his part in the movement for Italian unity 
is sufficiently remarkable to make exaggeration 
pardonable, for, on occasion, he saw further than 
abler men. A truer judgment on the respective réles 


of Cavour and Victor Emmanuel is that of the writer 
who said that from 1852 the career of Victor Em- 
manuel ‘* became what Cavour made of it.’’ To call 
Victor Emmanuel II ‘the greatest man Italy has 
ever produced,’’ as Mr. Forester appears to do, is to 
use the language of hyperbole. But from 1849, when 
he entered his capital at night for fear of insult by 
the people, to the completion of Italian unity in 1870, 
his is certainly the central figure. He strongly sup- 
ported Cavour’s astute policy of intervention in the 
Crimean War, and after the crisis of Villafranca, when 
Napoleon III failed him, he accepted the treaty with 
far-sighted statesmanship. The same quality marked 
his acquiescence in the loss of Savoy which com- 
pleted the transformation of his house into a purely 
Italian dynasty. 

By accepting and also, later, by rejecting the as- 
sistance of Garibaldi, with the help of Prussia, fin- 
ally by not hesitating to defy the Pope, Italian unity 
was achieved. The king had shown himself persistent 
and diplomatic, and the doctrines of nationalism 
achieved victory in Italy, in the same year as in Ger- 
many, by methods similar in kind though not in de- 
gree. Many problems were left to be faced—the 
political inexperience of a large part of the country, 
and the Roman question, which is not yet extinct. 
Fairly recent events have given a special interest to 
both. Mr. Forester’s book, in recalling the salient 
features of Italian unification, performs a service by 
making it easy to refresh our recollection of the 
greatest event in the history of the peninsula between 
the Congress of Vienna and the last war. 


LISTER AT EDINBURGH 


Lister as I Knew Him. By J. R. Leeson. 
Bailliére, Tindall and Cox. 8s. 6d. 


| had recording his memories of Lister, Dr. Leeson 
puts us heavily in his debt, for there can be few 
men still living who could have given us so intimate 
and convincing a portrait. As a favoured student 
under Lister, serving him as dresser and clerk, Dr. 
Leeson was a close witness of the first success of the 
antiseptic. treatment at Edinburgh, where it triumphed 
over a most forbidding environment : 

Smoke, dirt and gloom surrounded his wards, which facing 
east and west missed most of the little sunlight that was 
available. .. The buildings were old, their sanitary arrange- 
ments primitive, and the wards neither lofty nor well lighted ; 
there were no through currents of air, the windows with few 
exceptions being on one side of the ward, and those I hardly 
ever remember opened. What outside air found its way 
to the wards filtered in through dark and smelly passages ; 
the floors were sprinkled with sand, and though, I suppose, 
they were occasionally washed, I never saw such process in 
evidence. But over and above all these disadvantages the 
buildings had been infested for decades with pyemia and 
septicemia, which still kept their stranglehold upon the neigh- 
bouring wards of his colleagues. 

For while Lister’s wards were visited by a constant 
stream of foreigners eager to learn his methods they 
were hardly ever visited by British medical men, either 
within the University or outside it. In the same build- 
ing as Lister’s object-lesson all the misery and dirt 
of the old system flourished simultaneously, and under 
the obstinate conservatism of his colleagues cases in 
the next wards went on dying as fast as ever. Dr. 
Leeson very vividly reminds us how London and the 
country generally learnt Lister’s methods at long last 
not directly from his own work in our midst but from 
the advocacy of his many admirers abroad : 


Another unique characteristic was his habit of lecturing 
upon his mistakes... You can imagine . . . the astonish- 
ment when one day at the close of a lecture Lister quietly 
announced that at our next meeting he would lecture upon 
the mistake he had made the day before . . . the operation 
was new... the hemorrhage was appalling and the patient 
died. Lister was deeply moved . . . on reflection it occurred 
to him that had he ligatured the thyroid arteries before he 
removed the gland a life might have been saved. 
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NEW FICTION 
By T. EARLE WELBy 


Young Men in Love. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Fortune’s Maggot. By Sylvia Townsend 
Warner. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


Pp ERHAPS the best summary test of a novelist is 
an examination of the incidents he invents to 
account for the relationship in which his characters 
stand at the opening of the story. In Mr. Arlen’s new 
novel there is a young girl who is to be presented to 


By Michael Arlen. 


us as incapable of taking very seriously a certain man 


among her friends. Mr. ‘Arlen gives us his measure, 
roughly, when he accounts for the incapacity by in- 
venting the incident of the girl walking by mischance 
into the man’s bathroom and getting a back view of 
him. 


‘* He can talk and bully all he likes,’ she thought, ‘‘ but 
when one comes to think that he has a mole the size of half 
a crown on the right side of his behind it is quite impossible 
somehow to take him as a grown-up man.” 


In the world of Mr. Arlen, it seems, relationships 
are determined not by our stars but by our sterns. 
The theory is not unrefreshing in its novelty, but 
Mr. Arlen is quite capable of seeing, shall I say, the 
other side of the matter. In his concluding pages, 
Serle, a character perhaps borrowed from ‘ The New 
Machiavelli,’ declares that ‘‘a man does not stay all 
night with a Venetia,” Venetia being the girl who had 
viewed the other man’s mole, ‘‘ and then pass on.” 
To be fair, Mr. Arlen’s House of Life contains other 
rooms besides bed and bath. He has a knack of 
presenting interiors, has a real relish for luxurious 
settings, and if his preference for an expensive atmos- 
phere is to some of us rather trying, it must be 
acknowledged that he can create it. And his dreadful 
knowingness must not be allowed to irritate us into 
denying him some knowledge of the life he seeks to 
present to us. He really has observed certain contem- 
porary types, whether worth observation or not; he 
does occasionally, for a page or two, succeed in repro- 
ducing that feverish, self-questioning, self-frustrated 
emotion to which, it seems, he would give the name 
love. 

For Mr. Arlen at his best one may look at the 
description of the drive by night, along the embank- 
ment, which Saville takes with Ysabel Fuller. There 
are some false touches in it, some very bad sentences ; 
but he does get his effect. Indeed, he gets his effect 
quite often. The trouble is that the effect is seldom 
one worth striving after, and that Mr. Arlen has not 
even begun to understand how damaging to the 
general aim of a book momentary successes can be. 
Also, he grievously miscalculates in insisting on the 
claims of such ideas as visit him. There was a time, 
at the beginning of his career, when Mr. Arlen was 
evidently assiduous in reading Mr. George Moore; 
now he seems to have been reading Mr. Wells. He 
falls as far short of the one model as of the other. In 
such a book as ‘ The New Machiavelli’ there really 
was a good deal of cerebral excitement; the political 
and social ideas, whatever their value would have been 
in actual life, were justified in fiction because the 
persons entertaining them did so vividly. But with 
Mr. Arlen such ideas appear to be introduced merely 
when he remembers that politicians, financiers, young 
men and women upset by the war, must show that they 
have opinions. It is unfortunate, for among a great 
mass of baseless generalizations and platitudes dressed 
up as paradoxes there are a few shrewd things. It 
is intelligent to perceive that the English still expect 


a political leader to be a politician only incidentally; 
it is intelligent to remark that in England being other 
than English by origin provides, as it were, a back. 
ground against which a man may venture to be quite 
professional about politics, and is the equivalent of 
being a great landowner or in big business or an adept 
in some sport. 


I have read but few of Mr. Arlen’s books, and 
must not venture to sum up his work as a whole. But 
in this latest novel, at any rate, I find him suffering 
from inability to understand that the importance of 
sexual facts depends on the importance of the persons 
concerned. His lechers are ineffective in what they 
take to be love because they would be ineffective in 
anything. Fit subjects for a compassionate irony, 
they are treated by him as if it deeply mattered which 
of them slept with which. There, even more than in 
his frequent bad taste, his flashy and slovenly style, 
his assumption of complete knowledge of the world, 
his melodramatic tricks, is the explanation of his 
failure. 


Unlike Mr. Arlen, Miss Warner never makes a slip. 
Technically, her new novel is flawless, an admirably 
constructed, harmonious, and finely finished piece of 
work. But on me, I confess, it has had much the 
same effect as Mr. David Garnett’s ‘ The Sailor's 
Return.’ That book left one wondering why so much 
careful craftsmanship should have been lavished on a 
story that worked up to no point. One suspected 
some ironical purpose, but when the end was reached 
one was left suspecting it. What Miss Warner was 
minded to do in her book, beyond writing a pure, pre- 
cise and graceful prose, I am unable to guess. Her 
Mr. Fortune is a missionary who leaves a compara- 
tively civilized island in the Pacific, to the distress of 
his archdeacon, in order to work among the pleasant 
pagan people of Fanua. He makes there but one 
convert, a boy for whom he comes to feel a deep 
affection. The conversion is not very successful; the 
boy is found to be cherishing an idol in secret, and 
when earthquake and fire destroy that idol, and the 
boy is discons*'«te, Mr. Fortune, who has been a good 
deal affected by his environment, proceeds to make 
him another. In the end, Mr. Fortune leaves Fanua. 
At one stage I expected the book to develop into a 
study of the,collapse of Mr. Fortune into the amiable 
paganism of Fanua, at another I thought the relation- 
ship of Mr. Fortune to the boy would work up into 
tragedy; but I cannot blame Miss Warner, cannot 
accuse her of cheating expectations she had aroused, 
for a second reading convinces me that nowhere has 
she thrown out hints of consequences other than her 
book holds. 


She is much too fine an artist to allow any incident 
or character to assume undue prominence. I cannot 
praise too warmly the skill with which she distributes 
emphasis. Nor can I overpraise the simple distinction 
of her prose. But the book, delightful in every page, 
leaves me wondering why Miss Warner wrote it. The 
author of ‘ Lolly Willowes’ is hardly a writer likely 
to indulge in a mere exercise in prose, yet, obtuse as 
I may be proclaiming myself to be, I can discover no 
other object in the writing of a narrative that issues 
neither in drama nor in satire, and which, I feel, ought 
to have been more than just a story. But for this 
purposelessness, ‘ Mr. Fortune’s Maggot ’ would have 
given one reader more and finer pleasure than any 
other recent work of fiction. I can but hope that 
when Miss Warner writes her next book she will not 
lavish her delicate art on material which yields 0 
little to brood upon. After all, why should Miss 
Warner be afraid of violent action? There is no 
reason to suppose that she is incapable of dealing 
with it; nor is there any indication that she is of 
those perverse novelists, mostly women influenced by 
Henry James, who scorn it. I would have her go to 


school for a season in melodrama. 
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OTHER NOVELS 


The White Hen. By Peter Traill. Faber and 
Gwyer. 7S. 6d. 


The conflict between the older generation and the 
younger is a favourite theme alike with novelists and 
dramatists. To-day it is generally assumed as an 
axiom that the younger generation is invariably right 
and the older generation is as invariably wrong. This 
axiom is definitely challenged by Mr. Peter Traill, 
who yet has no difficulty in demonstrating the fact 
that age and crabbed youth cannot live together. 
Robert and Jill Manders are the not very attractive 
offspring of a loveless marriage. They find them- 
selves in conflict with their parents, though Jill—who 
is dowered with the nobler nature of the two—shows 
signs of grace before the end of the story is reached. 
The real interest, however, centres upon the parents 
—William, hard and self-centred, and Claudia, capable 
of much affection, but emotionally starved. Both 
these characters are admirably drawn and_ the 
story of how Claudia’s life came at last to be trans- 
formed by her love is irresistibly moving. Mr. Traill 
comes nearer to life in this novel than in any of its 


predecessors. 


Cousin Georgina. By Mrs. Hicks Beach. Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. 

The author’s occasional eccentricities of punctua- 
tion ought not to blind the reader to the merits of 
this novel, which are considerable. It is a story of 
somewhat tangled relationships, in a modern setting. 
Through a sort of miasma of misunderstanding there 
emerges, clear and distinct, the figure of ‘* Cousin 
Georgina.’’ Georgina Lady Drummond is an elderly 
woman, dowered with something more than her 
natural share of worldly wisdom, and endued with 
the priceless gift of sympathy. When she is on the 
stage she fills it. Not that the other characters are 
not skilfully and subtly sketched. Her son, the Dean 
of Penchester, and his mentally restless wife, are in 
particular triumphs of portraiture. The life of which 
Mrs. Hicks Beach writes is of the type where the 


“decencies ’’ have perforce to be preserved, but there 


is plenty of human nature—turbulent and unsatisfied 
—astir beneath its apparently placid surface. It 
should be added that the writer has a distinct gift 
for placid, if unforced, dialogue. 


AVOID 


the devastating effects of 


CARBON 


By consistent use of both Shell Petrol and Shell 
Oil you do as much as can be done toward the 
revention of carbon deposits in your engine. 
hell Petrol is blended to burn up clean, leaving 
no unconsumed particles to dilute the lubricating 
oil—an indirect cause of carbonization. 

Shell Oil is blended to have the lowest car- 
bonizing tendency—and is proved by engine 
tests to give the minimum of carbon in use. 
For the sake of your engine use always 


LA 
THE ANTI-CARBON PAIR 


Betty. By J. J. Bell. Chambers. 2s. 6d. 


Betty is the assistant in the post office at Tully- 
pawthie, N.B. In this capacity she contrives to see a 
great deal of life—despite the fact that the village 
numbers only 4o1 inhabitants—and, being a ‘‘ car- 
nivorous reader,’’ her style is founded on the most 
approved models. There are moments when she 
proves almost too much for her employer, Mr. Blue, 
but he is a kind-hearted man, and the reader will 
probably suffer what Betty herself would probably 
call a ‘* temporal pang of regret ’’ when she finally 
shows signs of deserting the long-suffering postmaster 
for one of the local ‘* Dougies.’’ There is a wealth 
of humour in this jolly little story, and some philo- 
sophy too. Betty is sometimes wiser than she knows. 
Her employer holds strong views on the subject of 
pictures.’’ ‘‘ Apart from their derogatory 
depreciation of the human optic,’’ he remarks, ‘* my 
objection to the pictures is that they arena true to 
real life.’’ ‘* My objection to real life,’’ Betty re- 
torts, ** is that it isna true to the pictures.’’ There 
is a whole world of disillusionment in that simple 
sentence. 


The Honest Bounder, By Alec Brown. Wishart 
and Co. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Brown's novel—his first, we think—is cleverer 
than, as a whole, it is satisfactory. He tells a story of 
financial and political intrigue in one of those numer- 
ous smaller Balkan States which geographers so sur- 
prisingly fail to locate and survey. Gandana, its 
capital, is to be modernized, and a concession is being 
granted to a foreign company to supply the town 
with water, tramways, electric light, and other con- 
veniences. The contract of an English firm has been 
accepted, and needs only the signature of the prime 
minister, when at the critical moment a Jewish adven- 
turer intervenes on behalf of a rival American com- 
pany. The government is bribed, rival politicians get 
wind of the transaction and begin a campaign for 
“clean hands,’’ and finally the foreign legations are 
drawn into the affair. Strickland, the English 
engineer, is outwitted from the beginning, and the 
reader will share, as things progress, his bewilder- 
ment. It becomes indescribably complicated; one 
begins to feel that it is in fact the complication rather 
than the conspiracy in which the author is interested. 
That feeling is strengthened when suddenly, in a 
chapter, the plot is permitted to dissolve into a 
Straggle of loose ends; the rest is—not silence, but 
the dust of conflict settling gently down to a sardonic 
rather than a ‘‘happy’’ ending. The beginning may 
sound like Oppenheim; the conclusion is more like 
Gerhardi, whose attitude—highly intelligent, cosmo- 
politan, sophisticated—and perhaps whose technique 
Mr. Brown shares. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Ladies Half-Way. By Basil Macdonald Hastings. Harrap. 6s. 


IT is the business of the essayist to detach the trivial from 
its surroundings and invest it with a temporary importance. 
Few living writers are able to accomplish this by no means 
easy task more successfully than Mr. Basil Macdonald Hastings. 
Life (it will be conceded) abounds with trivialities, and Mr. 
Hastings is as pleased with life as he is displeased with 
Mr. Arnold Bennett. He looks around him with eyes that are 
always wide open, and he describes what he sees with a certain 
gusto that rapidly becomes infectious. He can chatter enter- 
tainingly about watch-chains, evening suits, sea-bathing, top- 
hats, eggs, fogs, and a hundred other subjects to which (with 
the possible exception of the last-named), few of us have given 
more than a momentary consideration, and he is always inter- 
esting, always stimulating. When, too, he approaches the deeper 
problems of life, he can hardly fail to command the serious 
assent of the reader. That “‘ duck has a fleeting, easily losable 
flavour ’”’ is, unfortunately, a fact of universal experience. It 
must rank among life’s minor tragedies. The book concludes 
with some very readable reminiscences of the late Joseph Conrad. 
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Straphangers. By Arnold Palmer. Selwyn and Blount. 6s. 


MR. PALMER describes this very entertaining book as a 
collection of ‘‘ sketches and impressions of London life.”’ But 
it is to be noted that only exceptional and quite out-of-the-way 
types are dealt with. There are no policemen here, nor bus- 
conductors, mo greengrocers nor stockbrokers’ clerks; but 
sewermen, theatrical limelight-men, pugilists, mannequins, 
‘* gentlemen of the chorus,’’ and certain buck-niggers of Seven 
Dials, of whose profession Mr. Palmer merely observes that 
‘they cling to the African tradition, and allow the other sex 
to support them.’’ With his crisp, newspaper style and his 
lively, caustic wit, Mr. Palmer has made a wonderful menagerie 
of them all. But the odd thing is that every one of them seems 
to have regarded Mr. Palmer himself as the real freak. He 
realized this presently, and characteristically decided to add a 
chapter interviewing himself. And the oddest thing is that 
this chapter turns out to be the very best, in a book where 
there is nothing bad. An interviewer, says Mr. Palmer, should 
be a talker as well as a listener, because some kinds of victims 
“have to be talked into talking.”” Evidently that is whiat he 
has done to himself. 


Lanes of Memory. By George S. Hellman. Knopf. 15s. 


THIS is a purely American book, written for American 
readers. In a chapter specially devoted to celebrities with 
whom Mr. Hellman has talked, only one name (Charlie Chaplin’s) 
out of five is likely to be familiar to the general run of English 
readers; and such chapter headings as ‘ The Secret of Charles 
M. Schwab’s Success ’ will probably leave most of them cold. 
That is as it should be; no one who still upholds the right of 
small nations to a separate existence of their own, would 
have it otherwise. But should any English readers persist with 
the book, they will find that it contains plenty of things. The 
chapters on the education of American soldiers during the war 
are amusing and stimulating; there are some excellent stories 
of Mr. Hellman’s adventures as a collector (and a deservedly 
famous one) of rare manuscripts and drawings; and, above all, 
there is a delightful little essay, entitled ‘A Dangerous Lesson 
in Auction Bridge,’ which is the very type and model of the 
kind of thing that self-styled bridge ‘* experts ’”? ought to write 
for us, but never do. Mr. Hellman must be an exciting partner : 
yet it is easy to believe that he takes rank among the best 
six players in New York. 


The Italy of the Italians. By E. R. P. Vincent. Methuen. 


Os. 6d 


MR. VINCENT set out ‘‘ with a determination to avoid our 
traditional Italy as far as an Englishman can,” and “ to be on 
the watch for the elusive features of Italia ’’—in other words, 
of modern Italy, a country containing not only picture-galleries 
and memories, but a vigorous, go-ahead population which is 
becoming every day more determined not to be ignored. He 
began, in the train, by putting his guide-book under the seat. 
We all do that nowadays, but we read them in the hotel bed- 
rooms just the same. Even books like Mr. Vincent’s are only 
glorified guide-books, after all. He does, however, succeed in 
asserting a new point of view. He visits St. Mark’s, Venice, 
in company with the architect in charge of the building, who 
offers no comment upon its beauty, being obsessed with ‘‘ the 
terrible responsibility of keeping it from collapsing.’’ St. Mark’s 
is ‘‘ built on piles, driven into liquid mud,’’ and they have to 
watch it day and night. Mr. Vincent tries to notice not only 
the churches, but their congregations. At Cremona there is a 
printed prohibition against spitting on the floor. In Santa Croce, 
at Florence, he observes that ‘‘ while foreigners hardly glance 
at the tombs of Michelangelo, Machiavelli, Galileo and the rest, 
as they pass on to admire the much restored frescoes of Giotto, 
Italian visitors will stand for hours gazing at the names of their 
great men.”” And so on. It is a very readable and instructive 
little book, pleasantly illustrated in colour. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


PLATONISM AND THE SpiriTuAL Lire. By George 
Santayana. Constable. 5s. 

This characteristic volume by the distinguished Spanish- 
American philosopher and poet will be welcomed by his possibly 
small but devoted public. 


THe Lonpon Spy. By Ned Ward. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

Ned Ward, the literary tavern-keeper, has so far been known 
to most readers by little more than name, his book not being 
available in a popular form. It is here edited with notes by 
Mr. A. L. Hayward, who has expurgated the text. The thing 
— a certain value as a picture of London life in late Stuart 
ays. 


THE MAIN STREAM. 
10s. 6d. 


By Stuart Sherman. Scribners. 


Cavour. By Maurice Paleologue. Translated by Ian 
F. D. Morrow and Muriel M. Morrow. Benn. 165, 
A notable addition to the somewhat scanty literature of the 

subject. The author has been at pains to depict the man ag 

well as to estimate the work of the statesman. 

Cuina: THE Facts. By Lieut.-Col. P. T.° Etherton, 
Benn. 12s. 6d. 

My Story. By La Belle Otero (Caroline Otero), 
Philpot. 15s. 

Sir Francis Drake. By E. F. Benson. The Bodley 
Head. 12s. 6d. 


THE WANDERING SCHOLARS. 
Constable. 21s. 


By Helen Waddell, 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
A CuiLp’s History oF Ruopesia. By Myfanwy 
Williams. Simpkin Marshall. 2s. 6d. 
NORTHUMBRIA’S DeEcAMERON. By Howard Pease, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: Reid. 6s. 


ECONOMICS 
SAFEGUARDING AND PROTECTION IN GREAT BRITAIN AnD 
THE Unirep States. By Francis W. Hirst. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 
Economics AND Human Benaviour. By P. Sargant 
Florence. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 


EncLtanp Over. A Cricket Book by Dudley Carew. 

Secker. 5s. 

Borrowing his title from Mr. A. E. Housman, Mr. Carew 
here writes of cricket as he saw it in a happily planned tour 
over almost the whole of England, and even more of the England 
than finds expression in the game. 
How to Finp Paris. 

Methuen. 6s. 


THe LAND OF THE RHONE: LYONS AND PROVENCE. By 
Hugh Quigley. Methuen. 12s, 6d. 
VERSE AND DRAMA 
Reguiem. By Humbert Wolfe. Benn. 6s. 


These poems, several of them reprinted from the Saturpay 


By John N. Ware. 


‘REVIEW, are grouped into two sections—‘ The Losers’ and 


‘The Winners.’ They are dramatic lyrics, expressive of the 

ideas and emotions of such persons as ‘ The Common Man,’ 

‘The Respectable Woman,’ ‘ The Teacher,’ © The Uncommon 

Man.’ Of the quality of the verse we shall write at length 

hereafter. 

Soncs oF EXPERIENCE. Benn. 
12s. 6d. 

With Blake, a facsimile is not merely a luxury but a neces 
sity, since his designs are often the explanation or complement 
of his poems; and this facsimile is technically quite satisfactory. 
Poems. Chiefly of the Scottish Dialect. By Robert 

Burns. (Facsimile of the original Kilmarnock 

Burns, 1786.) Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

Another very welcome facsimile at a modest price. 
THREE Pays. By William Archer. Constable, 105. 


A Litt_e Book or AMERICAN Humorous Verse. Com- 
piled by T. A. Daly. Stanley Paul. 5s. 

Tue Gates oF Parapise. By Leslie Day. Old 
Royalty Book Publishers. 3s. 6d. 


THANKSGIVING. By P. Hoole Jackson. 
2s. 6d. 


By William Blake. 


Melrose. 


FICTION 


Tue Watt or Grass. By Amabel Williams-Ellis. Cape. 7s. 6. 

Dusty ANswer. By Rosamond Lehmann. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Crimson Clown. By Johnston McCulley. Cassell. 7s. 64. 

Panpemonium. By Christopher Rover (Philip Leigh-Smith). 
Richards. 7s. 6d. 

Renecape. By Arthur O. Friel. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Aut at Sga. By Carolyn Wells. Lippincott. 7s. 6d. 

Back To Epen. By Andrew Soutar. Hutchinson. 7s. 

Tue Jury. By Eden Phillpotts. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Rutu Peter. By Achmed Abdullah. Hutchinson. 

Mr. Prirstiey’s Prostem. By A. B. Cox. Collins. 

Tue Missixc Banker. By Charles Brandon. Jenkins, 7s. 64. 
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by Tan THe Swart. Bacetor. By P. G. Wodehouse. Methuen. 7s. 6d. | Davin Excinsrop. By George MacDonald. Cassell. 5s, 
168, By T..K. Penniman. Methuen. 7s. 6d. | THe Bitty Bors. (Second Series.) By Henry Lawson, 


OF the Tas Inwin Vattey. By Katharine Pleydell-Bouverie. Heine- Cape. 3s. 6d. 
Man as mann. 6s. i“ In Morocco. By Edith Wharton. Cape. 3s. 6d. 
tims. By Ethel Knight Kelly. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. SEA AND Sarpinia. By D. H. Lawrence. Seeker. 3s. 6d. 


1erton, paviw Arnot. By Michael Barrington. Crosby Lockwood. 
1s. 6d. 
By Theodore Dreiser. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Bodley MISCELLANEOUS THE CONNOISSEUR 
Tue History oF Contemrr or Court. By Sir John C. Fox. SEN ATORI AL PORT 


Oxford : gg Press. 16s. 
addell, The late Senior Master of the Supreme Court, Chancery ° _ 
Division, here collects, with additions, a series of articles con- N a recent article I quoted the opinions of some 
tributed by him <1 the Law Com between 1908 and 1924. well-known connoisseurs as to the finest clarets, 
MoperN ARABIC SENTENCES ON PRracticat Sunjgcts. Compiled burgundies and champagnes of our time, leaving 
by A. T. Sheringham. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. for future discussion the vintage years of ports and 


Muntar. Eneray. By Francis Aveling. University of 
fanwy pone correspondent, whose experience of port I 
PuLosorny. Com- | envy, tells me that he has tasted ports of 1834, 1847, 
ease, piled by vi iam Kingsland. } ethuen. 7s. 6d. . 1854, 1863, 1868, 1870, 1875, 1878, 1881, 1887, 1890, 
Tus Beoinnsr’s Garpex. By Mrs. Francis King. Scribners. 1896 and 1900. He places in the first rank the 1847, 


7s. 6d. 
A Pink "UN AND A Petican; Pitcner ix Panavise. By Arthur 1870, 1878, 1896 and 1900, giving the palm of supreme 


M. Binstead. (‘ The Pitcher.’) Wernie Laurie. 7s. 6d. | merit to the 1870 and 1878. The 1875 and 1881 were 
N AND Taz Convict or To-Day. By Sydney A. Moseley. Palmer, 6s. | ‘‘ lovely,’’ but did not last. 


Hirst. BerteR THAN Curr. By D. M. Connan and H. W. Bush. 
Douglas. 6s. x 
J. R. Studio (Masters of the Colour Print. II). 5s. * 
Tax Koran. Translated by George Sale. Warne. 2s. 6d., 4s., 7 
rgant ant be My correspondent drank the 1847 in the early ’nine- 


Woman AND THE Miners’ Lock-our. By Marion Phillips. | ties, and it had then lost its colour a little. In my 
Labour Publishing Company. Cloth 2s. 6d. Paper 1s. last article I mentioned the 1847, which was served at 


CSNTENARY EXHInITION AT THE Wettcome HistoricaL 
00%, and the Shrovetide Luncheon of the Wine Education Com- 


mes Historica, Mussum. The Wellcome Foundation, Ltd. mittee as a companion to a Chateau Yquem of the 
A Book or Suantizs. By C. Fox Smith. Methuen. 6s. same year. It had preserved its colour, and was finely 

ITs PRovIsIONS. aristocratic in bouquet and aroma, though it must 
ngland — = . a be admitted that it was beginning to show just a 
trace of decreptitude. Mr. C. W. Berry describes the 

Vere. REPRINTS 1863 as a wonderful wine, and it would be hard at 


the present moment to fin mor agni - 
FRom a Lawyer’s Gun. By Nicholas Everitt and Dr. pa of a senatorial port He 


Watson. Hertford: Gilbertson and Page. : 
By Tas Casata. By Thornton Wilder. Stith  Ranietadicn. Long- | 1884 as the last of the great vintages. Though later 
mans. 7s. 6d. wines may be of good quality, they will not keep and 
To VENICE-sand DALMATIA in MAY 
Man,’ 
mmon | 
ength 16.600 Tons; oil- ; twin- 
enn. 
a May 6 the “ Ranchi ” will sail on a month’s 
eces- cruise to Sicily, Dalmatia and Venice, calling 
ment outwards at Gibraltar and Malta, homewards at 
story. Palermo, the Balearic Isles and Tangier. On the 
bert eastern seaboard of the Adriatic the ** Ranchi ” will 
put in at old-world cities within whose castellated 
nock walls the Middle Ages still linger. Frowning towers 
of mighty stonework, the delicate chiselled beauty 
of patrician houses, the costume and customs of 
a dignified people, will revive for the traveller 
108. forgotten chapters of history. Dalmatia is never 
‘om- fairer than in the month of May 
Four Weeks’ Cruise, Fares from 45 Guineas. 
Old 


The “RANCHI” is a new P. & O. Steamer o 600 tons . Bread Atues Gul Oty See rooms; large cabins 
(some with private bathrooms); skilled and service endow cruises with ideal for 


The AZORES, MADEIRA, MOROCCO, &c. 
SUMMER CRUISES: NORWAY, THE NORTHERN CAPITALS 
For Tlustrated Programme, Cabin Reservations and the “ Book of the ‘ Ranchi,’” apply— 


P. & O. HOUSE Grosvenor, Manager), 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 P. On 98 Leadenbell Street, B.C 
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improve for nearly so long as the great wines that 
preceded them, and their inferiority is to be attributed 
to the re-planting of the vineyards of the Upper 
Douro with American vines proof against phylloxera. 
In the Douro, as in Médoc, the phylloxera has been 
responsible for a perceptible deterioration in quality, 
which it is to be feared may be permanent. 


* 
* * 


The correspondent I mentioned above has a theory, 
based certainly on high authority, that after 1878 
port was differently loaded, and that it is in conse- 
quence of a change in fortification that later vint- 
ages usually deteriorate after twenty years. I have 
consulted a number of port lovers on this point and 
have failed to obtain any confirmation: port shippers 
indignantly deny the suggestion. It seems more 
probable that the shorter life of more recent wines 
is, as Mr. Berry suggests, to be attributed to the 
American stocks. One well-known Douro wine- 
grower has tried the experiment of growing in his 
model vineyard the old Douro vines, protecting them 
against phylloxera by all the scientific means avail- 
able; he has met with remarkable success, the quality 
of the wines produced from their grapes being un- 
questionably superior to that of those from the grafted 
American stocks. It seems possible, therefore, that in 
the Douro wines as great as those of the noblest 
years may again be grown. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Nicholas Block writes lovingly of Sandeman’s 
1858, ‘‘ a wonderful wine, very very dry,’’ Fonseca 
1868, ‘‘one of the biggest, blackest, full-flavoured 
dry wines I have ever tasted,’’ Dow’s 1870, Offley 
Forrester’s ‘‘ Boa Vista ’’ 1887 and Cockburn’s 1896. 
Mr. André Simon is inclined to give the palm to a 
certain bin of Magnums of 1847, which held their 
own for a long time and never disappointed him or 
his friends. He is, however, not quite certain whether 
the port which gave him the greatest pleasure was 
not a bin of Cockburn 1853, which, though it did not 
belong to one of the classical vintages, was quite a 


revelation. 
* 


* * 


It is to be feared that the wine-lovers of our day 
have never tasted that wonderful port of Sir Wil- 
loughby Patterne’s inner cellar, ‘‘ a wine aged ninety,”’ 
worthy of Dr. Middleton’s ‘‘ chirrup’’: port ‘‘deep- 
sea deep,’’ ‘‘ our noblest legacy,’’ ‘‘ the Homeric 
hexameter,’’ ‘‘ the purple flood of the ever-youthful 
antique.’’ In our degenerate days we must be con- 
tent with a wine which at the age of sixty-four is 
still a noble fellow uncrippled by years, and it is 
doubtful if our descendants will be able to enjoy the 
mellow maturity of a port more than half that age. 

H. WarneR ALLEN 


LITERARY NOTES 


ESSRS. HODGE will shortly publish The 
M Trial of Madeleine Smith, edited by Miss 
Tennyson Jesse, and containing the full text 
of the letters, now first printed with omissions. 
* 

Announcements from The Bodley Head include a 
volume of reminiscences, And That Reminds Me, deal- 
ing with experiences in the Andamans, Australia and 
India; The Mystery and Lure of Perfume, by Mr. 
C. J. S. Thompson. 


From Mr. Martin Secker are due a volume in which 
fiction and autobiography by Mr. Sherwood Anderson, 


entitled Tar, and depicting ‘‘ a Mid-West childhood ». 
Mornings in Mexico, by Mr. D. H. Lawrence; anj 
The Magic Mountain, by Thomas Mann, perhaps the 
most successful novel published in Germany since the 
war. 

* 

A collection of the short stories of Mr. H, g 
Wells, extending to over 1,000 pages, is announced 
by Messrs. Benn, and will be cordially welcomed 
those many who think that Mr. Wells has done nothing 
better than the stories of his early prime. From th. 
same publishers will come Pretty Creatures, by Mr, 
William Gerhardi, consisting of six long stories, 

* 


Lady Cromer’s Lamuriac, a volume of impressions 
of Palestine, India and East Africa, is due in a fey 
days from Messrs. Methuen. 

* 


Messrs. Knopf are publishing Brimstone and Chili, 
by Mr. Carleton Beals, a record of adventure jp 
Mexico, and Mysteries, by Knut Hamsun, a novel 
having for its subject the isolation which persists in 
the nearest human relationships. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus have in preparation a 
series entitled Companionable Books, in which Pro. 
fessor George Gordon deals with Pepys, Walton, 
Boswell and others. These volumes are based on the 
talks delivered by the author at the B.B.C. 


Sir Francis Younghusband, apparently in emulation 
of Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s The Cruise of the Nona, has 
written a volume, The Light of Experience, summing 
up his views of men and conditions in many countries, 
which Messrs. Constable are publishing. From the 
same publishers we are to have a reprint, the first 
for a century, of Godwin’s Memoir of His Wife, with 
ten illustrations after William Blake. 


FOREIGN MONEY 


It is foolhardy to carry large sums in 
foreign paper money. On the other 
hand, the utmost convenience and a 
minimum of risk in the event of theft 
are combined by the use of the West- 
minster Bank’s Circular Notes. Issued 
in fixed amounts of £5 and £10, they 
are the size of a cheque, and are well 
known all over the world. Customers 
may obtain them quickly 
through any local 
branch 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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N°? man lights his pipe with 
greater expectancy or 
confidence, or smokes it with 
greater satisfaction than the 
man who fills it regularly with 
Player’s Navy Mixture. 


Experience has proved to him 
that all smoking has to offer 
in contentment and joy is to 
be obtained from this famous 
tobacco. 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY 
MIXTURE 


Books 


If you do not belong to a library, or are dissatisfied with your 
present arrangements, try .Day’s Circulating Library, Best 
books of the day are available to subscribers from one guinea 
yearly per volume, for town, country or abroad. Please send 
cheque with list of books wanted to:— 


DAY’S LIBRARY LTD., 
96 Mount Street, London, W.1 


COLLECTED WORKS. FINE SETS. 


Barrie (Sir J. M.). Kirriemuir limited ed. 10 vols. 1913. £7 7s. 
Beerbohm (Max). Limited ed. 12 vols. 1922. £12 12s. 
Byron (Lord). 17 vols. Fine set. 1847. £3 3s. 

Dickens (Charles). Biographical ed. Illus. 19 vols. 1902. £5 5s. 
Fennimore Cooper. 30 vols. 1889. £3 3s. 

Ireland (Samuel). 9 vols. Beautiful set. 1791-5. £25. 

Italian Novelists (The). Limited ed. 9 vols. 1892-7. £21. 
Johnson (Dr. S.). 9 vols. Oxford. 1825. £2 2s. 

Lytton (Lord). Knebworth ed. 40 vols. N.D. £3 10s. 


Morley (Lord). Limited ed. de luxe. 15 vols. 1921. £15 165s. 


Morris (W.). Limited ed. 24 vols. 1910-15. £12 12s. 
Shakespeare (W.). Plays. 1st folio facsimile. 1808. £6 6s. 
Scott (Sir W.). Waverley Novels. 48 vols. 1829. £6 6s. 


Stevenson (R. L.). Vailima limited ed. 26 vols. 1922. £30. 


Swinburne (A. C.). Ist collected ed. 6 vols. 1904. £3 10s. 
Thackeray (W. M.). 13 vols. Nice set. 1885-86. £3 10s. 
Many others in stock. 


BOOKS WANTED. 
Novels in 3 vols. by Jane Austen. 
First Editions of Disraeli. 
Tennyson. In Memoriam. 1850. 
Any early nineteenth-century 3-volume Novels. 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), 


John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


THE SMALL CAR OWNER’S COMPANION 


LITTLE 
MOTOR TOURS 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


WENTY-TWO TOURS AT HOME 

AND FIVE ABROAD, VARYING 
IN LENGTH FROM THE WEEK-END 
RUN TO THE LONGER HOLIDAY 
EXPEDITION. ‘A VERY HAPPY 
AND HANDY MANUAL, AND ONE 
TO BE THOROUGHLY RECOM- 
MENDED.”” OUTLOOK. MR. 
PRIOLEAU HAS A PRETTY TASTE 
IN PLACE NAMES, AND A FLAIR 
FOR DISCOVERING PLACES WHICH 
ONE CAN HARDLY BELIEVE EXIST 
ON ANY MAP.” EVENING STAND- 
ARD. “* WHERE SHALL WE GO?’ 
FOR PICNIC, WEEK-END, HOLIDAY, 
OR TOUR, BY A TRAVELLER WHO 
LOVES THE PLACES HE _ DE- 
SCRIBES.”” SPHERE, 


F’cap 8vo, with mabds, 3s. 6d., postage 4d. 


LONDON: MARTIN SECKER 
NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET ADELPHI 


“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


for MAY. 
CONTENTS 
By Arthur Baker, C.B.E. 


Alice W——. 


The Savage as Scientist. By Fulahn 


PrimitiveMethods, 8y Captain Q. C. A. Craufurd, R.N. 


Housekeeping and Life in the Malayan 
Rubber. 
The Phantom Bride. 


A Nightmare in the Clouds. 


By A. B. H. 
By Thomas Williams 


By Flying Patrol 
By J. E. 


Emrod. 


Samuel Johnson: Man of Letters. 
By Charles Whibley 


The Three French Ladies. _By Stephen King-Hall 


The Elusive Trail. By Cyril W. Davson 
I. The Devil's Hole. II. A Kick and a Coincidence. III. The 
Boiling Cauldron. 


Musings without Method— 
The Freeing of the Working Classes—Four Conservatives— 
Lord Bryce’s Disiilusionment. 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have ‘ Blackwood's 
Magazine’ sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s. for 
six months. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 


The 


Yachting Monthly 


APRIL ISSUE 


Now on Sale Price 2/- 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Revigw in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Rgview, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be 
disqualified. 

Award of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Thursday following the date of publication. 

To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned 
in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are re- 
viewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not 
eligible as prizes. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 267 


*TWAS WITH THESE WEAPONS THAT OUR FATHERS SMOTE 
THEIR FOES IN DAYS NOW MorRE oR LESS REMOTE. 
My First TO GREY-GOOSE WING WAS MUCH INDEBTED, 
My Seconp, To Licet FIvz,—AND THAT NOT WETTED! 


A fishy one in thraldom’s mixed up here. 

This, books apart, makes many dark things clear. 
Needs shelter :—shelter gives a three-toed beast 
Which here you’ll find; on leaves it loves to feast. 
One of a triad that combine to kill. 

The risks he’ll take! And just to show his skill! 
Is it? Then use it for a nest-egg, sonny. 

It strikes; its heart will burn; it costs much money. 
Reserved! That coin we cannot use to-day. 

Five letters? Yes, but ten you cut away. 

‘* Smallest that walks ’’ he boasts himself to be. 
12. Skims o’er the ice and lurks within the sea. 


HPP 


Solution of Acrostic No, 265 


W igwa M? 

I nc A 

otio N 

F leshines S 1 See in ‘ Hudibras,’ Pt. II., Canto 2, v. 

U rie tL? 409, the well-known passage beginning : 

Libr A ‘* Our brethren of New England use 

portM antea U Choice malefactors to excuse.’’ 

GH3 2 See Emerson’s poem thus entitled. (It is 

R etrenc H in the Oxford Book of English Verse.) 


D ue T 3 St. Hugh, bishop of Lincoln (1135-1200). 
E uterp E* 4 From eu, well, and terpein, to delight. 


Acrostic No. 265.—The winner is Yendu (name and address 
please !), who has selected as his prize ‘In British Malaya To-day,’ 
by R. J. H. Sidney, published by Hutchinson, and reviewed in 
our columns on April 16 under the title ‘ The Missionary in 
Malaya.’ 

Atso Corrsct.—Ape, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Boskerris, 
Mrs. Robt. Brown, C. H. Burton, Mrs. Ruth Carrick, Miss 
Carter, Ceyx, J. Chambers, C. L. Donaldson, Cyril E. Ford, 
Gay, John Lennie, Mrs. A. Lole, Madge, A. M. W. Maxwell, 
Penelope, F. M. Petty, Presto, Rho Kappa, Shorwell, Sisyphus, 
Armadale, A. de V. Blathwayt, Reginald P. Eccles, Jeff, Mar- 
garet, Met, Peter, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Twyford, C. J. Warden. 


One Licut Wronc.—Baldersby, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, 
Chailey, D. L., East Sheen, G. M. Fowler, Lt.-Col, Sir Wolseley 
Haig, Lilian, Martha, N. O. Sellam, Polamar, N. M. Vaughan, 
Mrs. A. E. Whitaker, Yewden, Dhualt, Dodeka, G. M. G., 
Hanworth, Iago, Miss Kelly, Lady Mottram, Oakapple, Trike, 

ro. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—Bolo, Caractacus, A. R. N. Cowper- 
Coles, Jerboa, Kirkton, George W. Miller, S. Roxburgh, St. 
Ives, Stucco. 


Acrostic No. 264.—Correct: A. de V. Blathwayt, Lady 
Diana King, Lady Mottram, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley. One Licot Wronc: Miss R. Cresswell, Mrs. A. 
Lole, G. M. G., Jop, W. D. Murray, Oakapple, Spyella. Two 
Wronc: Chailey, D. L., Rand. 


‘I The attention of competitors is drawn to the fact that sclutions 
must reach the Saturpay Review office by the first post on 
Thursday morning. Solutions continue to arrive too late for 
adjudication. 


MOTORING 


ROAD REVENUE RETURNS 
By H. THornton Rutter 


derived from motor-vehicle taxation shows that 

during the year ending March 31, the monies 
received amounted to £21,393,000, as compared with 
#:18,056,000 for the preceding twelve months. Ap 
increase in revenue of over three and a quarter mij. 
lion pounds is the practical outcome of the greater 
popularity of road transport. But it is no longer 
simply a Road Fund, since of the total amount paid 
by motor-vehicle owners only £17,373,190 was placed 
to the credit of the Road Fund, a smaller sum than 
the Fund received in the previous year by £81,854. 
The balance was taken into the general exchequer jn 
accordance with the Finance Act of 1926, which au. 
thorized the payment of one-third of the receipts of 
taxation of private cars and motor-cycles to that ac. 
count. One-third of the present motor-cycle and 
private-car tax can therefore be reckoned as a luxury 
tax on self-propelled vehicles of this character, and 
it is well that all motorists should remember this when 
using their cars or motor-cycles. Mr. Churchill has 
taken the balance of the Road Fund savings, or rather 
monies earmarked but unspent on authorized schemes 
—a sum of twelve million pounds—leaving those com- 
mitments to be paid for out of present and future in- 
comes. He has left sufficient of the present income 
to meet the expected liabilities for the present financial 
year, but it would not be surprising to find that any 
balance arising out of unspent revenue will also be 
taken away from the Road Fund and transferred to 
general Treasury balances in years to come, now that 
such a precedent has been created. 

* 


A RECENTLY issued return of the revenye 


The probability can be neglected for the moment; 
but the Minister who is to have the Transport De- 
partment (formerly the Ministry of Transport) Road 
Fund under his control, should endeavour to compel 
the Local Authorities, to whom he allocates contribu- 
tions from the fund, to spend the monies on the roads 
allotted to them within the financial year, and so 
avoid losing such sums out of that year’s income. Sit 
Henry Maybury, as a former county road surveyor, 
knows how important a matter it is at the present 
time to complete the extensive schemes already 
authorized yet delayed for various reasons. Some of 
the postponements are due to bad business handling, 
which never would have been tolerated in a commer- 
cial firm, but perhaps not surprising when several 
local bodies and railway corporations have to agree 
on the course to be taken, and spend month after 
month in talking and doing nothing. Therefore, while 
no motorists are pleased that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has taken the Road Fund cash in hand as 
a ‘‘ windfall’ for the Treasury, they are far more 
annoyed with the various people to whom the monies 
were allotted for the roads who did not find ways 
and means to use the full sum when given them, 
owing to wrangling. The Kingston by-pass !s 4 
notable example of a delayed programme, and there 
are many others of the same character. 


* 
* * 


There is no denying that by the abolition of the 
Ministry of Transport and the substitution of a 
partment, an effort will be made to lessen the ex- 
penditure on the roads. Motorists must accept this 
position, whether they approve or disapprove of re 
trenchment, in the interests of economy, and it is well 
to accept it now gracefully. 


Fore FE olf)... 
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Second Impression. 12s. 6d. net. 
The 
revenue by 
M. V. RODZIANKO 
Monies President of the Russian Duma 
ed with Introduction by Sir BERNARD PARES 
. An “The only first-hand, impartial and fully informed 
er mil. account we are ever likely to have of the real causes 
greater of the downfall of the Tsardom.”—New Statesman. 
longer “A well-nigh incredible tragedy . . . but it is beyond 
nt paid doubt the actual truth.”—Westminster Gazette. 
placed == 
“ than A. M. PHILPOT, Ltd., 69 Great Russell St., W.C.1 
1,854. 
quer in 
“" | THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW Za 
CONTENTS—MAY, 1927 


Germany in Europe. By ‘* Augur ” 

le and Barly Intercourse with China. By Sir J. G. Scott, K.C.I.E. 
luxury Arabia Crescent in Islam. By Kenneth Williams 

r, and The Difficulties of Disarmament. By Hugh F. Spender 
s when The Organization of Empire. By L. Haden Guest, M.C. 
f Children’s Courts. By Janet E. Courtney, J.P. 

uill_ has Can Lloyd George Come Back? By James Corbett 

* rather Cooperative Politics. By J. R. Raynes 

chemes President Masaryk: An Appreciation. By Robert Machray 


> 
STEERS 


& The remarkable ease with S 
which you thread your way 


com. ff Henry Condell, 1627-1927. By W. Bailey Kempling through congested traffic, 
tific The Pan-Ionic Festival at Ephesus in the Year 57. By C. j 

ure in- Wilson the total absence of fatigue 
woes = Liberalism and its Future. By A Conservative M.P. even after a long day srun 
nanci The Harmony of Natural Life: I. The Joy-bells of Spring. By i 

at any H. W. Shepheard-Walwyn, M.A., F.N.B.A. is due to the fact that the 
Iso be Ebb er: A —— Commentary. By Stephen Gwynn Clyno Car steering is not 

Cricket To-day and To-morrow. By Sir Home Gordon, Bart. . 
‘red to A Point of Honour. By Violet Simpson only unsurpassed inany car 


w that New Books. By J. A. T. Lloyd 
»-LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


of its class, but is unques- 
tionably superior to the 
steering On the vast major- 
ity of cars, irrespective of 


ons SYMONS power, price or perform- 
| Road ance. For the lady driver 
compel pT ( ” Y DER in particular, this phe- 
ntribu- nomenally light steering is 
; ry Made in our own Apple Mills, from of paramount importance, 
ind so those rare, prize-winning apples grown 
e. Sit only in Pastoral Devon’s widespread 
rveyor, orchards bordering on River Dart. 
oresent TASTE and see how goodtheseCyders 
lread are. Four different kinds sent FREE, if 
uready 1/6 is enclosed to cover cost of packing CARS 
ome of and postage. Give the children our 
ndling, - temperance drink “‘SYDRINA.” Tell 
mer- them it comes from Drake’s County, the - as 
fair landof meadowsand apple-blossom, PRICES FROM 
not very far from Paignton sea-shore. Piccadilly Ww > 
|JNO. SYMONS, Led., Apple Lea, TOTNES, DEVON £160 
while 5-35, Hardman St. 
of the To Deansgate. 
and as | DARLINGTON'S £250 Manchester. 
hatical! thi ."—Daily Graphic. cl Deal 
on brilliant. book. “Tames wbere.and wewill upon 
INDO . . coo. & Coo. ication, se 
5 10/- All Models fitted with the name of ous 
way: “The best Handbook to London ever issued.""—Liverpool Daily Post. 4-wheel brakes Dealer. 
them, 60 Illustrations Maps and Plans 7/6. NORTH WALES. 
“ 100 Illustrations Maps and Plans, 7/6. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
ustrati 
| there Maps & Illustrations: 4/-, W SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX Fill in this coupon COUPON 
2/- THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. post to 
A handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. Engineering 
Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, a Paignton, Ex- verhampton, for 
mouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, rtmou' Dart- Cata- 
moor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land's End, Scill logue and copy of Address... .......... 
of the Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lyndon, Mine- Great High- 
head, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-».) :-Mare, way” post free. 
a De- Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Sat. Review. 34 
ex- Bala, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwith, Towyn, © «mouth, 
Dolgelley, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwilheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Col- 
of re- Lowestoft, Norfolle Broads, Burton, Matlock, the Peal, of Wight THE CLYNO ENGINEERING CO. (1922) LTD. 
well cach. List 'post free from Darlington & Co., Llangollen WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Darlington Co. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New 
Ork—Brentano's. The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


OR a long time prior to the war industrial effort 
2 had become concentrated in Europe, with Britain 

in pride of place, and, latterly, Germany a very 
good second with every prospect of rapidly forging 
ahead. The convulsion of war brought phenomenal 
development in the United States, and a tremendous 
concentration on agriculture and farming in Canada 
and in Australia. The United States, as our manu- 
facturers know to their cost, has held, and is rapidly 
expanding, its industrial activity, and a large measure 
of its surplus wealth has overflowed the border into 
Canada, which country is seriously spoken of as a 
potential United States of North America. Wonderfully 
gifted in a vast acreage of the richest and cheapest 
virgin soil in the world, with enormous deposits 
of all the metals, water-power, timber—in fact all 
those essentials on a vast scale that go to the making 
of a great nation—Canada is certainly one of the 
gems of the Empire. The greatest of potentialities, 
however, must have capital for their realization. 
Before the war money was steadily going into Canada 
from London, but as is well known and regretted 
here, America of recent years has poured money into 
our most valuable Dominion. As trade follows invest- 
ment, it is not surprising that Canada is a far better 
customer to America than she is to the old country. 
It is obviously dangerous that Canada should learn 
to become dependent for financing on a foreign 
country, and it seems inevitable in time that, as 
London regains its old position of leadership in the 
world’s money market, we shall see future Canadian 
expansion largely based on an increasing flow of in- 
vestment from) the mother country. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 

A circumstance which in time may easily prove a 
big factor in the encouragement of industry is the 
cutting of the Isthmus of Panama. A glance at the 
map will show how vastly the distance to Europe has 
been shortened for the North Western countries of 
South America, the Pacific Coast of the United States 
and, what more particularly affects us, for the 
Western Coast of Canada. To Canada it means that 
she has an all-the-year-round ice-free port, or ports, of 
real importance. With all her production either going 
to Eastern Canadian ports or through the United 
States, capital for many years has been attracted to 
the East. To-day the magnet with increasing force 
is acting in a contrary direction from the West. It 
is only a few years ago that the first shipment of grain 
was made from Vancouver. To-day the port is a 
vital factor in Canada’s agricultural and _ industrial 
development. 


AMPLE SCOPE FOR INVESTMENT 

There are, of course, many directions in which the 
believer of a great future for Canada may look for 
lucrative employment for his capital. The pulp and 
paper industry, for example, has shown extraordinary 
development, overtaking even the huge production of 
the United States. Though over-production in this 
country is said temporarily to have come about, it 
clearly has a great future, and is of very considerable 
importance to Canada. Canadian Mines, gold, silver 
and the base metals have made considerable progress 
since the war. The famous Hollinger, which has won 
comparison with the greatest mines of South Africa, 
shows the possibilities of the country in respect of 
minerals. Canada’s magnificent rivers have made a 
number of well-known power companies, of which 
Shawinigan is a fine example. The famous Hudson 
Bay Company has for many years been a_ popular 
investment medium with British investors, and as a 
great trading undertaking with important activities in 
other directions it offers considerable scope to those 
who seek steady capital appreciation over a period. 


Canadian Pacific shares, again, are an investment 
that is first class from the point of view of stable 
income, while at the same time increases in the values 
of the assets of the company sooner or later mean 
their segregation, the organization of which will brin 
substantial capital profits to shareholders. The 
Financial Times of Montreal a short time back gave 
a list of 17 Canadian common stocks, which over the 
last four years showed multiplication of values from 
2 to 10 times! in the period. A brief survey of certain 
of these stocks will be made in a subsequent issue. 


VICKELS’ PREF. 

Having in view the very difficult period covered, the 
directors of Vickers, Ltd., are to be congratulated 
upon being able to record a profit for 1926 of £562,283 
as compared with £420,973 for the preceding year, 
Not only so, but the accounts show an exceedingly 
satisfactory financial position, the company being thus 
able to derive full benefit from the improved trading 
conditions in prospect. At the present price of about 
1os. 6d. (their par value is 6s. 8d.) it is probable that 
the Ordinary shares are reasonably valued for the 
moment. There seems, however, scope for improve- 
ment in the price of the 5% tax-free Preference shares. 
The nominal value of these is 20s., and at the present 
price of about 18s. the yield is over 53% tax free, 
without taking into account the fact that six months’ 
interest is payable in August next. 


TAYLOR WALKER AND CO., LTD. 


Dealings started this week in the £1 Ordinary 
shares of Taylor Walker Company Ltd., the brewers 
and bottlers. The business is an old-established one. 
It was incorporated in 1907 to take over the brewing 
business of Taylor Walker and Company, a private 
company which had been in existence under that name 
since 1816. The Company owns 271 licensed premises, 
of which 210 are freehold, and a freehold brewery in 
Limehouse, E. Under a Resolution dated March 31, 
1927, the authorized share capital was increased to 
2,000,000 in Ordinary shares of £1 each, of which 
1,100,000 are issued and fully paid, ranking for divi- 
dend as from April 1. An amount of £832,505 4% 
Debenture stock is at present outstanding. The cer- 
tified profits for the last five years, before charging 
depreciation, income tax and interest on debenture 
stock have amounted to £209,328. If from this is 
deducted £33,300, the amount required for interest 0a 
debenture stock, a balance of £176,028 is left for dis- 
tribution among the Ordinary shareholders. I con- 
sider these shares an attractive permanent investment 
at the present price of 26s. 6d. 


CENTRAL PROVINCE MANGANESE 


Although the Central Province Manganese Ore Com- 
pany were able to maintain for last year dividend dis- 
bursements on the same scale as for the previous 
three years, the balance-sheet disclosed that profits 
were considerably. reduced. At the recent meeting the 
Chairman pointed out that 1926 was a year of excep- 
tional difficulties to the Company. As the sale of 
manganese is so closely connected with the iron and 
steel trade, this is understandable. As to the current 
year, the Chairman stated that a substantial portion 
of the Company’s production had already been sold, 
and that although prices were lower than those ruling 
in 1924-5, he had reason to believe that the next ac- 
counts would be considered satisfactory. It’ may be 
remembered that this Company played a large part in 
the formation of the United Kingdom Ferro-Man- 
ganese Company, Ltd., last November, which com- 
pany was formed for the unification of interests 
between the Ferro makers and the Central Province 
Manganese Ore Company as ore producers. Central 
Provinces has had an extremely successful past, and 
shareholders should retain their shares; last year’s 
temporary set-back should give no cause for un- 
easiness. TauRUS 
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A SECRET 
BLEND 
OF RARE 
TOBACCOS 


per 1/O4.0:. 


ade by Lambert & Butler, 
lished 1836, Branch of 
The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
f Great Britain and 
reland), Limited. 


ARMY AND NAVY 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 


The AnnuaL GENERAL MEETING of the Army and Navy Co- 
operative Society, Ltd., was held on Wednesday last at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster. 

The Right Hon. Lord Ebury, D.S.O., M.C. (Chairman of the 
Company), who presided, said that everyone interested in that 
great concern would have awaited the publication of the report 
with anxiety, in view of the disastrous events of last year. He 
had no doubt whatever that the results disclosed therein would 
have been received with a great feeling of relief, providing as 
they did for the dividend being maintained at the same rate as 
for the previous year, for an addition of £20,000 to the reserve 
fund, and for an increase in the carry forward of £15,213. 
The balance from trading account (£721,897) was £10,161 less 
than for the previous year. This reduction had been more than 
compensated for by the increase of over £13,000 in the interest 
received from investments, with the result that their Revenue 
showed an increase of £2,519. The balance of profit available 
for distribution (£267,823) was £8,600 more than it was in 
January, 1926. 

They had no intention of falling into the hands of financial 
ttusts or of combining with rival organizations. The increasing 
tendency for even important and long-established businesses to 
become absorbed in that way would not have escaped the share- 
holders’ notice. It was an open question as to how far those 
combinations would prove correspondingly satisfactory to the 
public, who invested in them on the one hand, and those who 
Were served by them on the other. 

Whatever might be said in favour of the trusts, monopolies, 
or combinations in connection with productive industry or public 
wility services, he regarded competition as not only the main- 
spring of retail distributive enterprise, but the greatest safeguard 

consumer could have. The traditions and characteristics 
of their ‘business, to his mind, absolutely préclud®d any surrender 
of its independence. Over 50 years ago the Society established 
4 standard for the price level of the commodities in which it 
traded, and in so doing became a public benefactor, and to-day, 
to as great an extent as ever, set the standard for the price 
levels of the commodities of everyday use and requirements in 
which it dealt. That was the prime force at work in their 
organization, and formed the basis of their policy—a_ policy 
Which, with efficiency, could not fail to lead to continued pros- 
Perity and progress. The report was unanimously adopted. 


Meeti 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


Larger Income, Despite Competition 


Strong Financial Position 


The Annuat GENERAL Court of the London Assurance was held 
on April 27 at 1 King William Street, E.C. 

Mr. Colin Frederick Campbell (the Governor) said it could 
hardly be expected that in a time of severe depression, when 
risks were being specially scrutinized, the premium income of 
the Corporation would show any marked improvement, and he 
thought they might be satisfied in having slightly increased their 
income in face of the extreme competition with which they 
had had to contend in every department, and, in fact, in every 
part of the world. If they could hold their own and improve 
their position when times were bad, they might fairly hope to 
reap the benefit when good times came round again. 


Lire AND Fire Accounts. 

With regard to the life department, they had every reason 
to be satisfied with the progress made in this, the first year 
of the new Quinquennium. The premium income had increased 
by £87,437, and now stood at 4602,033, while the fund had 
increased by £399,610 to £ 4,726,135. The rate of interest 
earned was £5 5s. per cent. The investments continued to be 
of the same high class as in the past, and their market value 
on December 31 was considerably above the value at which 
they stood in the books. The mortality experience had again 
been very favourable, the amount of the actual claims being 
only 50 per cent. of the expected. The persistently favourable 
claim records in recent years had encouraged them to revise 
the rates of premium for Whole of Life Assurances, without 
profits, and in the new prospects which was now being issued 
he thought the rates charged would compare favourably with 
those of most of their competitors. 

The fire account was a good statement, but the profit realized 
was rather less than a year ago. This was due to the unfavour- 
able result in New York. They had curtailed their business 
there in consequence of these unfavourable results, as it was 
only by a more careful selection of risks that they could hope 
to effect any real improvement. ‘Their business both at home 
and in the foreign field showed a steady growth, and the year 
had not been remarkable for any single fire of any magnitude. 
They were interested to some extent in the country house fires 
which created a good deal of attention in the early part of last 
year, but in the aggregate their losses did not amount to any- 
thing very serious. Incorporating the figures of the Manhattan 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company—their American subsidy— 
as well as those of the British Law Insurance Company, the 
combined result gave a loss ratio of 49.1 per cent., with an 
expense ratio of 46.8 per cent. The premium income was 
increased by about £20,000, and £100,273 had been transferred 
to profit and loss account. The Fire fund had been increased 
by £50,000, and now stood at £ 1,600,000. 


Accipent DEPARTMENT 

The activities of the Accident Department were set out under 
three heads—Personal Accident, Employers’ Liability, and 
General Accident. As a matter of fact, the scope of the business 
was so wide that there were at least twelve different forms 
of insurance involved, and new ground was continually being 
explored. Perhaps the only unsatisfactory business undertaken 
by the Accident Department was that in connexion with motor- 
cars, and they anticipated that rates for this class of risk would 
be satisfactorily adjusted in the near future. Viewing the 
department as a whole, they were content with the steady 
progress. 

In the profit and loss account the total to be disposed of was 
£599,00, and, after provision for dividends, income tax, and 
premises account, £262,429 was being carried forward. 

With regard to the balance sheet, the Stock Exchange securities 
were worth substantially more than the book value. Their 
holding in British Government stock was a little over £ 2,500,000. 


‘AFFILIATED COMPANIES 

Their affiliated companies had all done well. The British 
Law Insurance Company had a fine home connexion, which was 
well maintained, and its operations were being extended year by 
ear. 
. Similarly, the Vulcan Boiler and General Insurance Company 
maintained a high standard of efficiency, so that even in a 
year like 1926, when trade in Lancashire was much depressed, 
it was able to extend its business and to continue to return a 
satisfactory profit. The head office of this company being in 
Manchester, the prosperity or otherwise of Lancashire had a 
direct bearing on its fortunes. They were fortunate in the 
great interest which the Chairman and directors of the Vulcan 
Boiler Company continued to take in its affmirs. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a dividend of 
lls. 3d. per share, less income tax, was declared, payable as 
follows : 5s. Sd. on May 2 and 5s. 10d. on November 1, 1927. 
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THE SHAVE WITH 
THE SMILE IN IT! 


The first requisite of correct ap- 
pearance is a perfect shave. And 
the first requisite of a perfect 
shave is comfort. 

It is for that reason men in all 
parts of the world so heartily ap- 
Prove the Gillette Safety Razor. 
Its extraordinary efficiency, ex- 
treme simplicity and great time- 
saving principle, no stropping, no 
honing, appeal to every man with 
a beard to shave. 


(jillette 


Safet 
Razor 


NEW IMPROVED 
GILLETTE OUTFITS 
21/- and upwards. 


OLD TYPE GILLETTE 
SERIES, 2/6 & upwards 
GILLETTE BLADES. 
In packets of 10 (20 
shaving edges)... 4/6 
In packets of 5 (10 
shaving edges) ... 2/3 
Sold by Gillette 
Dealers everywhere. 
Gillette Safety Razor, Ltd., 
184-188, Gt. Portland 
Street, London, W.1 


Nothing in the monthlies competes fot completeness ang 
up-to-date-ness with the editorial ‘‘episodes”’ in the National 
Review.—The Times, Wednesday, December 1, 1926, 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. May, 1927. Price 3s. net. 


Episodes of the Month 


Prayer Book Revision 
By, the Rt. Hon. Lord HUGH CECIL, M.P, 


The Approaching Debacle By ARTHUR KITSon 
Another French Example By BAMPTON HUNT 
A Shanghai View of Chinese Problems 

The Wonder-Worker: Luther Burbank of 


California By Miss MACDONALD 


The Sleeping Habits of Birds 


By RICHARD KEARTON 
Sappho 


By HUGH MACNAGHTEN (Vice-Provost of Eton) 


A Land Policy for Conservatives 
By the Marquess of AILESBURY 


Developments of E.R.A. 
Cobb-Royal 

Achi’s Home 

What of the Air ? 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


By N. BOSANQUET 

By FITZURSE 

By A. C. G. HASTINGS 
By L. J. MAXSE 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


May, 1927. 


Trade Disputes and the Trade Unions Bill 
Sir LYNDEN MACASSEY, K.C. 


Economy and the Electorate A. A. B. 
Asia in Revolt DURBIN 
The Dutch-Belgian Treaty “ DIPLOMATICUS ” 
The Friendship of Britain and France 

The MARQUIS OF CREWE, K.G. 
Humours of the Polling Booth JOHN GIBBONS 
Notes from Paris 
Socialist Songs 


Chinese Gordon's Prognostics 
DEMETRIUS BOULGER 


Western Ireland Revisited J. O. P. BLAND 
The Descent of the Holy Fire 

NORAH ROWAN HAMILTON 
Worlds Without End G. H. LEPPER 


New Angora MARIE DE PERROT 


Apples in Nova Scotia 
Lt.-Col. P. BYNG HALL, D.S.O. 


J. R. RAYNES 


“Says Sergeant Murphy” A. P. GARLAND 
Kassin ROY MELDRUM 
STORIES | rhe Spy at Chateau Bas 


DOROTHY BOWERS 
POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


Aaazal Subscription: 14/- post free to all parts of the world. Editortal 
Offices: 4 DEAN'S YARD, WESTMINSTER, $.W.1. Published by 
Mr. W. H. Berry, 19 & 20 Bow Street, London, W.C.2 


Schools 


BETHANY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
GOUDHURST, KENT 


Boarding School for Boys. Situated in the delightful open 
country of the Weald, within easy reach of Tunbridge Wells, 
Hastings and Maidstone. Thorough preparation for business or 
the professions. Public examinations taken. 

Bracing air, extensive grounds, modern equipment, science 
laboratories. Sports, gymnasium, swimming bath. 

Inclusive fees from 4,72 per annum. Apply Principals. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 

To commemorate the 1,300th Anniversary of the School two 
additional Entrance Scholarships value £50 will be open for 
competition on July 12 and 13. Boys must have beer under 14 
on January 1, 1927. 

Full particulars from S. M. Toyne, M.A., Headmaster. 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
AN ANCIENT PUBLIC SCHOOL 
OFFERING EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES TO BOYS 
INTENDED FOR A UNIVERSITY CAREER 
Advanced Courses, Classics and Mathematics. Recent Open 
Scholarship Successes at Oxford. Valuable Leaving Scholar- 
ships. New Gymnasium, Rowing, Rugby Football. Fee £% 
per annum. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
June 28. 


ST. NICHOLAS’ SCHOOL, 


LITTLEHAMPTON, SUSSEX 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Prospectus on application to Headmaster—Mr. P. A. Maynard 


BUXTON COLLEGE 
(Endowed 1674.) 


RECOGNIZED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


A sound practical education. Magnificently situated in 12 acres 
of grounds at elevation ef 1,200 ft. Excellent accommodation 
for boarders. 


Prospectus from Headmaster: A. D. C. Mason, M.A. (Cantab-) 
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Kinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. May 2, 3 and 4 


CONRAD NAGEL and RENEE ADOREE in 
“THE EXQUISITE SINNER"’ 
From the Novel ‘“ Escape ” 


BETTY BRONSON, RICARDO CORTEZ and THEODORE ROBERTS in 
“THE CAT’S PAJAMAS,” etc. 


Weines@ay, Thursday and Friday. May &, 6 and 7 
LEWIS STONE and BARBARA BEDFORD in 
“THE DESERT HEALER” 
From the Novel by E M. Hull 


GEORGE WALSH in 
“BLUE BLOOD,” etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Shipping 


P & O and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
Under Contract with H.M. Government 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 
Address for al! Passenger Business, P. & O. Heuse, 14 Cockspur Street, 


London, $.W.1; Frei or General Business: 122 mhall Street, E.C.3. 
BI. Agents. GRAV AWES & CO.. 188 Leadenhall Street. London, 


Miscellaneous 


YOU MUST HAVE COAL 


Trucks direct from Colliery to Stations anywhere at whole- 
sale prices for cash. House, Kitchen, Steam, Anthracite, Coke 
(Gas Furnace Foundry.) 

Write: Wm. D. Farrar, Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 

Telephone ; 2220 Cheltenham. 


Operas 


COURT THEATRE Sloane Sq., S.W. (Sloane 6137). 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30. 


MOZART’S OPERA 
(In English) 


COSI FAN TUTTE 
(The School for Lovers) 


Schools 


KING'S SCHOOL, BRUTON, 
SOMERSET. 


An examination will be held on June 7, 8 and g for 
three Entrance Scholarships of £50, £40 and £30. 
For particulars apply to the Headmaster. 


YOUNG LADY 


of good family only, is wanted by Manufacturer’s Family 
in Rhineland, who will teach English and learn German. 
Full family connexion. Opportunity for all kinds of sport. 
Offers, which must include references and photo, should 
be directed to E.N. 7,553 c/o Ala, Haasenstein and 
Volger, Essen (Germany). 


‘ 
Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 30.4.1927 
Allen & Unwin H M 
& Danielsson Nash & Grayson 
Oe i] Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
= tes & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 
ne Hodge Routledge 
& Hall Hurst Blackett Sampson Low 
utchinson lount 
Unwi egan Paul Stanley I aul 
come in Macmillan The Bodley Head 
Grant Richards Ward, Lock 
Gyidendal ills & Boon Werner Laurie 


Na Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —~= 


EAL HARRIS, Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct 
from the makers. Any length cut. Patterns free. State 
shade desired.—NEWALL, 138 Stornaway, Scotland. 


XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES CON- 

STANTLY OCCURRING; highly successful, recommended 

methods. Send now stamped addressed envelope for free 
particulars, GREEN & Co., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 

Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall 

coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, 
Bradford, Yorks. 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys, Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up), seventy rooms; five acres; billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board Residence, 
50s. to 67s. 6d. Prospectus: Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


Literary 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. General Typists. 


ALL SONG-WRITERS 

aj should send for remarkable 
free book ‘‘ Song Writing as a Profitable Career.’’ Write for 
your copy to-day. Sent post free. International Music Agency, 
Box 637, Chichester Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


SONG LYRICS WANTED 


Urgently for conversion into popular successes. Gifted com- 
poser will set selected poems to music and arrange immediate 
publication. Beginners encouraged.—Submit MSS. to Box 327, 
Composer, Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 

Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 34 guineas ; 

12s. 6d. per day; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 
1734. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or “ rummage” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 
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A Security which does not Depreciat, 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS ts 


MAY ECONOMIC NUMBER. Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
CONTENTS saving which for convenience and advantag 
Preparing the War in China is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Lif, 


By H. M. SWANWICK 


Disarmament after Geneva 
By T. CR. KENWORTHY, M.P. 


French and British Disarmament Plans 


By G. Lowes pickinson | | THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,LTD, 


Assurance combined with Investment, 


Cartels and Democracy By FRANCIS DELAISI HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 
European Unity: Australian Questionings 

By ELEANOR MOORE All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted, 
Economic Security Pacts By PEER GYNT nonmigliae 


How shall Germany get Raw Materials ? , 
By GEORG DECKER ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS 
Native Policy in S. Africa IN WATER COLOURS 


By RT. HON. LORD OLIVIER 
ANNUAL DRAW 
By ALISON NEILANS ne Annual Draw of the Art Union of the Royal Institute 


D of Painters in Water-Colours will take place in the 

PRICE c re) ' Galleries of The Institute on Tuesday, May 10. 

6 seeeuaed The first prize is of the value of one hundred and fifty 
W Ni pounds and there are numerous other prizes. All the 

ie Se prizes must be chosen by the winners from the Pictures 

To the Manager, Foreign Affairs, Tickets for the draw are one shilling each and may be 
34 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 —_—— —_ > Secretary, Mr. W. T. Blackmore, 

me a copy of Foreign Affairs for May. Every subscriber, however, whe takes beck 

E ; tickets is entitled to a special reproduction in colour of 

‘* The Favourite Dancer,” by Fortunino Matania, R.1., 

signed by the artist. , 


The last day for tickets is May 2. 
S.R. 


MEYER AND CHARLTON GOLD MINING 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


Capital (Authorised and issued), £200,000, in 200,000 Shares of £1 each. 


Extracted from the Report for the Year ended 3lst December, 1926, to be submitted at the Annual Meeting in Johannesburg on 2nd June, 1937 


(182,500 tons milled.) Per ton milled 
The Total Profit for the year was... ... 
Balance unappropriated at Slst December, 1925 ... 41,543 1 10 
Less :— £157,237 9 0 
Dividends No. 73 (25 per cent.) and No. 74 (10 per cent.) ... 70,000 0 
Transfer to Special! Reserve for Miners’ Phthisis Compensation Fund _... 22.336 0 0 
105,969 16 5 


Leaving a balance unappropriated of 


Fully developed Payable Ore Reserves at 3lst December, 1926, were estimated at 100,580 tons of an average assay value of 7,2 dwts. over @ 
stoping width of 43 inches. These reserves have been paid for out of past profits. 
The Total Dividends £3,825,309 0 0 


and Bonuses paid by the Company aggregate 
During last year agreements were made with the Union Government fl) commuting the Union Government's share in future profits for in 
payment of £45,808, which has been paid to the Government, and (2) granting the Company the sole right to mine for precious metals 
103 claims formerly belonging to the Village Main Reef G.M. Co., Ltd. 


Lis | Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretary, WILLIAM H. HARRIES, 170 Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C.2. 


Published by the Proprietors, Tue Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone : Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
Paul, in the County of London, and Printed by Hexerrt Retacu, Lip., 43 Belvedere Road, S.E.1; Saturday, April 30, 1 
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